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PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST 
By Padraic Fallon 


The delicate head intent 

On burning itself away escapes 
Self-immolation by some miracle 

Of modulation, stops 

And makes such a lamp in what is relevant 
This moment should be permanent : 

Or else— 


Else the world has lied 

To her and made her up of themes 

Not daily told and much too large for limbs ; 
And after she cried out, 

Offered her this imago, monstrous skin, 
Dilation ; no other skeleton 

But this— 


Sweated and vapoury thing that grows 
So bright in the negative, that is 

The halo and the dedicated head ; 
Only she goes among the dead 
Lighting her wisps, in words as bare 
As nightlights trembling after her ; 
Leaving me— 
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Alone, boots, roots and all by the still canal 

Of a moored morning stopped where a great swan 
Has leaked fullgrown into his water-shade, 

To find this face inside my head 

Weeping for a girl known and gone 

Away from me, though treetops in procession 
Still follow me. 


DUNLEARY HARBOUR 


By Patrick MacDoNoGH 


Once again, from this debris of rocks, after how many years, 
I look down on those ambient arms, that changeless embrace 
Of holiday water. Half blinded by tears 

I look down, and the pain of disgrace 

And my lunatic fears give me peace, give me peace, 

For a while in the sun-sleepy silence. How long this release ? 


How long this release from the troop of unnameable things 
Behind the left shoulder, the desolate cry 

That swells in the throat, the soft bat-beat of wings 

Under belly and breast ? Is it I, is it I 

Who inhabit this body still cleanly and strong ? 

Was it spirit or flesh first committed, first suffered the wrong ? 


Is it I who remember swift boats and spray in the bows, 

The flurry of flesh with a girl on the rampart of rocks, 
Gargantuan sallies and Shelleyan raptures and vows, 

Petrarchan devotion dispersed on the crowing of cocks ? 

Is it I who remember fierce tensions of language and thought, 
And glories infrequent, authentic, vouchsafed though unsought ? 
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We had eaten and drunk enough, enough we had played. 

It was time to depart when the friends we loved grew wise, 
But through fear or folly or common politeness we stayed 
To the death of the innocent heart, the end of surprise ; 
Till ight was lost and emptiness grew in the night 

And the left hand of silence no longer enquired of the right. 


It is time to return from this debris of rocks and of years, 

And the image of indolent summer asleep on the bay. 

There was healing perhaps in the terrible torrent of tears 

That drove me rebellious, a truant for part of one day 

From the house in the trees where shadows converse of their state 
Or, staring at Nothing, for Nothing eternally wait. 


THURSDAY 
By Blanatd Salkeld. 


I look up—to see 
a black mountain motionless 
partly 
hidden by the disorderly 
rose-bushes. 
I knuckle the window 
the mild bulk lento 
turning 
stares wondering. 
Absurdly 
a wizened man 
beyond the hedge tiptoe 
with an ashplant. 
Of its own volition 
unhesitant 
moving like a mythical 
visitant 
yet not seeming to move 
the black mountain sheers off 
(to be put to death 
irreverently somewhere.) 
The wide noble stare 
I have kept. 

Az 
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POEM FOR A NEIGHBOUR 
for John Cowper Powys 
By Raymond Garlick 


Sometimes in school the children say to me: 
‘We saw him walking with his mighty boots 
and stick, down in Cwm Bowydd .’ And I see 


the bland, incurious image of it climb 
back to their eyes—a rare and long-legged bird 
stalking the valley paths at breakfast-time. 


The parents whisper: ‘ Has he settled down ? ’ 
—dquite without faith that anyone could choose 
to make his home in our cloud-cushioned town 


(four-taverned, but with thirty-six or seven 
decaying Bethels, and no Sabbath trains 
to tempt weak souls to Rhyl instead of heaven) 


—that anyone could want to perch in peace 
upon our precipice, wrapped up in thought 
and mist : unless pursued there by police. 


Thus, darkly infidel and yet most proud, 
heads are upturned towards the window square 
that frames you writing, reading. Watch that crowd 


of cheeping children down below at play : 
see them look up, waiting the fluttered hand 
before they turn again and run away. 


You make us pause, survey ourselves again— 
catching a glimpse not merely of a town 
notorious as the native place of rain, 


but of a stage for human history 
superb as the theatre of Perikles. 
Poised amid peaks, we find our dignity. 
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THE STRAY CAT 


By Temple Lane. 


Come nearer, other-me, with all your bones 

defined through the white pelt. I hide no stones. 
Suburban sickness is no fate for you 

or me. The age we are elected to 

might in another setting make us wise. 

You have been meant on cushioned pads to glide 
through bird-possessed woods, hooding your jewelled eyes: 
to slither home at night and lie on fur 

at your high pleasure, owning some mankind 

(not they owning you) elated when you purr... 
In climate of a different century 

I could have lived so. Now together we 

share the aimed kick which greets our timid plea 
for wherewithal to eat. You are grown so scared 
(as I am) that you still are unprepared 

to trust good will, because so many a time 

you have been struck and hunted for no crime 
other than being you. 

The creature will not take 
this food I have prepared for kindness’ sake. 
So, if to-morrow I heard the nation cry— 

Here is a poet! I should fear it was a lie. 


OLD MAN’S SONG 
iby 1? He. Jones 


Children do not read the clock 

Or stare in mirrors at their fate 

Or care that dictionaries lack 

The words to make their loving right 

Said the old old man as he took off his clothes. 
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Children do not need to think 

Precisely on original sin 

Nor have they urges to get drunk™ 

Or from this foul world to be gone 

Said the old old man as he took off his clothes. 


The child is father to the man 

And if that man grow old enough 

He may discover once again 

The childish meaning of I love 

Said the old old man as he took off hts clothes. 


And cease to read the brutal clock 

Or stare in mirrors at his fate 

And find what dictionaries lack 

The words to make his loving right 

Said the old old man as he took off hts clothes. 


JOSEPH, OR THE SEARCH FOR 
THE BROTHER 


By Padraic Colum 


Marginal note on MS. found in a broken chest: The wrtter 
evidently escaped from a British penal settlement and made hs way 
to a group of South Sea Islands which had an independent kingshp. 
This would have been in the early days of the nineteenth century. 
He was Irish and had been tmplicated in an abortive insurrection. 
The ttle states a theme: the search for the Brother or the envisaging 
of brotherhood. But there is no way of knowing if or how it proceeded. 


O-KE-FA the King calls me, and by that name let me be known 

for the present; it is the Tanata attempt to pronounce the 

name “ Joseph ’’—it was used by him when the King began 
to take counsel with me. 

Ten years after I had come so forlornly to the Islands which 
are known as Bouganvillia to the outside world and to the 
aboriginal Islanders by a series of names brought by their 
navigators and given them by poets and seers and another series 
of names which are mysterious and disclosed to few, and five 
years after I had become Councillor to the King, I write this. 

I walked up and down in a coco-nut grove and awaited Laa. 
I wondered at the litter the palms produce—nuts, and leaves, and 
shreds that might be brown cordage: surely these palms were 
never meant to grow in groves. I could see Laa’s house. It had 
been built to reproduce the style and proportions of a small 
French villa, but where it stood with a beach blackened by the 
lava flow and with strange-looking trees beside it, it looked 
unrelated to any way of living. Then Prince Laa came out of the 
house, no attendant with him. 
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He was the brother of the dead woman who had been my 
wife : apart from that I had a deep affection for Laa. I had been 
very forlorn until we became friends. To ride with him, to read 
books in English to him, kept me from too great loneliness. And 
from Laa I learned the poetry of a people who loved the colour 
and flow that were always before their eyes. Laa had a good 
nature: I found in him heroism and integrity. 

“O my younger brother!” 


The single word I used in greeting him had much significance : 
it signifies the protection that a king gives to a follower as well as 
what an elder brother gives to a younger brother. And as he 
came to me Laa said, ‘‘O my elder brother’”’, and that word 
implied not only a youngster’s dependence on an elder but an 
unprotected man’s dependence on his lord. 

“Do not come close to me, Io-ke-fa,’” he said. ‘‘ Stand 
off from me.” 

“Why, Laa?” .- 

““T have sickness.” 

“ Has it not passed ? ” 

“No.” The two-syllabled negative was a wail. Laa crouched 
on the litter that was under the palms. I went and stood above 
him. 

“What is your sickness, Laa ? ”’ 

“ Paka sickness.” 


Leprosy ! The hands I held over him stiffened. I heard the 
sound of the surf. I saw a fisherman on the beach with a sack and 
a spear. I saw Laa crouching there, and I told myself that Laa 
had told me he was a leper. I shook all over. 

“ Tell me, Laa, who told you this ? ” 

“ T cannot talk to you unless you go away from me.”’ 

““ How has this been made known to you ? ” 

“The King’s physician has examined me and has told me.” 

” Laa, my younger brother, you may have dreamt this. Do 
you not say it because you have heard it said of someone else ? ” 

“The King’s physician has examined me and has told me. 
But unless you go a distance from me I cannot speak to you.” 

So I went from Laa who then sat with his head sunken on. 
his knees ; already he had passed into the state the Islanders 
so immediately pass into—a state of despair. 
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“This cannot be, Laa.”’ 

“The King’s physician has said it.”’ 

“elomyouress 

“To me. Now he tells the King. Oh, Io-ke-fa, my elder 
brother, save me! ”’ 

“ Would that I could, my younger brother ; Oh, would that 
I could!” 

“Not from the sickness—from that you cannot save me— 
but from the King.” 

“The King is your parent ; he would be kind to you.” 

““ He would send me where those who have the Sickness are— 
he would send me there . . .”” Laa pointed to where, across the 
island, below a line of precipices, there was the leper settlement. 
“‘ All his white councillors would make the King send me there. 
You only, my elder brother, would save me from being put there.” 

“You trust me, Laa. I must ‘do everything to save you. 
But from what.? From being put across there.? But where would 
you live, Laa?”’ 

“ Here—in that house. It would be made tapu by the King. 
Then no one would come near me. I could walk in this grove and 
look upon the sea. My attendant would be one who also had the 
Sickness, and you would come and talk to me with these trees 
between us. You would come, my elder brother ? ” 

““T would come, Laa.”’ 

“Then I would not be forsaken.”’ 

“T will speak to the King. I will oppose the others in council 
if that be necessary. The King must let you live here, my younger 
brother.”’ 

“T would not be forsaken.” 

““T can come here and we would talk together.”’ 

Now the fantasy of Laa’s announcement was wearing off ; 
the terror was there, but it had been looked at and some defence 
had been put up against it. Laa lifted up his face: I saw a 
desperate and pathetic search in his eyes. “ Yes, Laa,’’ I said. 
“ You will not be forsaken. Your elder brother will be with you. 
And I will be spared much unhappiness for I will be able to come 
here and talk with you. But it may be wrong what the King’s 
physician says—you may not have the Sickness.” 

In a man of European race there would have been a desperate 
striving after this hope. But with Laa there was no striving: 
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a man who has fallen down a precipice knows he has fallen down ; 
the place he fell from can never be attained by him again. Laa 
had heard and had accepted one doom ; his elder brother would 
avert another. This was in the face that he turned to me. 


“You will stay in this house and swim and canoe in the sea,” 
I told him. ‘“ Fear not, Laa ; it shall be as you wish. My younger 
brother, you will not be abandoned by me.” 


He bent his head as if he were laying it on my knees. Then 
he rose up. The loose robe he had on folded itself round him, and 
he stood with all the dignity of his kingly line. He turned and 
went towards the house. ‘‘ Do not follow me, Io-ke-fa,” he said. 
He went within. The door closed. A woman who was preparing 
a meal under a tree offered me food on a tray. I ate standing 
before the door of the house. The door was not opened and no 
sound came from within. “‘ The Chief reposes himself,’’ the woman 
said: to her Laa was still one of the Heaven-descended ones 
whose rest was protected by tapu. 


I mounted my horse and rode upon the uplands where the 
King’s ranch was. All day I was with the King’s stewards or 
riding with tall men whose mothers were of the Islands and whose 
fathers had ridden on the Pampas. The calves had grown and were 
now sturdy little beasts—immature bulls that faced men with 
heads bent or ungrown cows that started away easily: the grown 
beasts had the wildness that came from their great range. All day 
I looked on lowered or tossing horns and sweating flanks. This 
burning sun was not kind to cattle, although they suffered 
nothing from thirst. Towards evening there was rain. 


I took my night’s shelter in a hut that I knew of. I knew the 
man who lived in it; indeed I had advised the king about his 
case, and it was because of my advice that he was here in banish- 
ment and not in prison in the town. I will write about this man: 
some things that he told me stay in my mind, not the events that 
led to his banishment to this place, but something that may be 
purely a fantasy of his. 


He was born at sea on a Spanish ship—so he told me. On the 
same ship, at the same time, another child was born. And in the 
confusion and trouble (how easy it is for me to see it all!) he was 
given to the wrong mother. The other infant did not live. This 
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man was brought up by the people he had been given to; they 
were Spaniard and servants to some important people ; they were 
dark and he turned out to be fair-haired and blue-eyed. 


Grown up, he heard the story of the births on board the ship ; 
he learned from those whom he now regarded as his foster-parents 
the name of the other family to whom a child was born. They 
were English and of good family. He went to find them. He 
came to the man and woman whom he regarded as his father and 
mother ; he saw young men whom he believed to be his brothers. 
The family likeness, he claims, was patent. But they would not 
acknowledge him. The young men whom he believed to be his 
brothers turned him away. 


How bitter is the grief of being disowned I learned from the 
way he spoke of this. He spoke as if he really believed that these 
men were his brothers. If his story is not made up to impose upon 
people, if they whom he thought to be his brothers turned him 
away, how pitiful his case! I was glad that my influence with the 
King had saved him from prison, causing the man to be banished 
only. This was the.case: the sailors from the whaling ships had 
been making riot in the port, demanding women, and many of 
them had been put into prison, the prison in which this man was 
a warder. Several were in a single cell: there was a fight within, 
and when this man opened the door to see what was happening, 
some tried to rush out. He struck one with a club and felled him, 
then closed the door. On opening it next day the man was found 
dead. The seamen took possession of the port and demanded that 
the alleged killer be given up to them. Instead he was tried and 
sentenced to a long term in gaol. It was then I influenced the 
King to have him banished to this place. 

Something about him tells me that he would be a faithful 
man to have with Laa. But as he has not the Sickness he cannot 
be made Laa’s attendant. 


I rode with the rangers until I came where the line of precipices 
marked the abrupt end of the greater area of the island. What 
was below might have been joined accidently to this island of 
streams, uplands and waterfalls, joined from another sort of land 
formation. Down there everything was different: the sea, I 
noticed was gray. At the extreme point a few dwellings were to 
be seen. There was where the lepers were sent; having gone 
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there they might never, they could never, go any place else. As 
I looked down there from my horse’s back I saw that the ranger 
on the horse beside me had tears on his face. One who was close 
to him was down there. Separation ! 

My pen runs on! 


Separation—scattering !_ I have known them since I entered 
manhood. The convict-ship with the poor fellows who had joined 
in that rash enterprise of mine signified a separation that I was 
never to overcome. With us were men separated by their infamies 
from all we thought of and strove for. And then a prisoners’ land 
where I was refused access to the sacraments of my faith. My 
escape was a flight from solitariness. Did I find fellowship on the 
islands I came to? Barriers were always here. In my marriage ? 
So separate our ways of life had been that we found enigmas in 
each other. Now she is no longer with me and I have only one 
companion, the stricken Laa. 


I had thought that all this scattering and separation were 
due to a system that in my own country had destroyed the 
allegiances that hold people together. These allegiances can be 
destroyed, I know ; it is a terrible thing to destroy them. But it 
is not only in my own country that these allegiances are being 
destroyed, and it is not only through their destruction that 
scattering and separation come on a people. A plague has been 
brought here that puts wives away from husbands, brothers from 
their brothers. And there are other reasons for scattering and 
separation—greed and restlessness amongst others: the men who 
rode with me are separated from their kindred ; the sailors who 
rioted in the town are separated from their families. And the 
King! He is being separated from his peoples’ ways and their 
and his own tradition ; alien things will be brought in, and this 
will lead to disorders that will-cause more scattering and separation. 
As Councillor I will oppose all that will lessen the dignity of the 
King, the nativeness of the people. 


‘I had dreamt that my own country could attain a position 
from which statesmanship could work, a statesmanship, I thought, 
that could act against the separation and scattering I have known, 
perhaps by giving a pride to the union of one with all and all with 
the past. I know that I never will be in a position to forward such 
measures. I know, too, there are other ways to union. An historian 
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might help towards it. Or a writer of great scope. A creator in 
music. A painter or a sculptor. Statesmanship, scholarship, the 
arts—someone might rise in any of these domains who might be 
moved to do, who might have the power of doing, some work that 
would help us to join one with another. 

And I? I will not have Laa banished. But have I the strength 
and faithfulness to stay with him as he wants me to stay? I do 
not know—in spite of all I have been through I do not know 
myself. I know that if I abandon Laa I will have abandoned 
something that should not be abandoned. A brother! More than 
a brother—brotherhood. The great measures I have noted I 
cannot carry out. But this I must... 


THE MATHEMATICAL MUSE 


By M. B. Srigley. 


HE profound influence that J. B. Yeats had upon his son’s 

development as a poet is by now well recognized, and can 

be traced in the finely written letters that passed between 
father and son. This influence determined both Yeats’ ideas on 
the nature of poetry throughout his writing career, and his ideas 
on the suitable behaviour of a poet—‘‘a poet should have both 
humility and swagger,’ his father wrote in one of his letters. 
There is another aspect of this influence which so far has received 
little attention. It is first mentioned by Yeats in his Auto- 
biography where he records that as a boy his father had told him 
to attend to his lessons, and, above all, to be “ good at mathe- 
matics’”’. I do not know if Yeats ever excelled at mathematics 
while at school, but it is certain that mathematics as a form of 
knowledge grew in his mind to the proportions of a symbol, and, 
as I hope to show, provided his poetry with a philosophical and 
historical system by means of which he was able to organize his 
own transitory experience into permanent poetry. This essay, 
then, will try to define the exact significance mathematics held 
for Yeats. In addition and providing an excuse for yet one more 
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essay on him it will try and single out those elements in his 
practice as a poet which are relevant to the problem of all con- 
temporary poets—the search for a coherent pattern of experience. 

Speaking in Vision about the prophetic element in Virgil, 
Yeats remarks that from his point of view, “ it ceases to be an 
act of individual genius and is united to something more profound 
and mysterious, to an apprehension of a mathematical world 
order.”” Implicit in such an apprehension is the belief that there 
may exist some kind of harmony between the individual mind 
and a transcendant world order, and Yeats enlarged this belief 
to include a certain type of human society where this harmony 
also existed. He called it Byzantium. “I think if I could be 
given a month of antiquity and leave to spend it where I chose, 
I would spend it in Byzantium a little before Justinian opened 
St. Sophia and closed the Academy of Plato. . . I think that in 
early Byzantium .. . religious, aesthetic and practical life were 
one.” This harmonizing of the religious, aesthetic and practical 
elements in life was a reflection for Yeats of the “ dark geometry 
that makes Byzantium seem a sunlit cloud”. In a more occult 
and obscure manner Yeats evokes this same state of harmony 
in his description of the 13th Cycle contained in Vision. There 
“all whirling is at an end, and unity of being perfectly attained. 
There are all happiness, all beauty, their images come to view 
taking fulness, to such a multiplicity of form that they are to our 
eyes without form. They do what they please, all struggle is at 
an end, daimons and men reconciled, no more figures opposing 
one another in a demoniac dance, and it is these who create 
genius in its most radical form and who change the direction of 
history ’’. There are some similarities of phrasing and echoes of 
thought in this quotation which recall Pythagoras. It is quite 
possible that Yeats had read the fragments which have been 
preserved of his philosophy, and seen the lines: “ Thou shall 
not only see the nature and power of figures at work in daemonic 
things, but also everywhere in all human deeds and words, as well 
as in technical accomplishments and in music.” Yeats was 
certainly acquainted with the leading ideas of pythagoreanism, 
and especially with its central idea that the character of order 
in the universe is essentially numerical, an idea which he applied 
to art. ‘‘ There are moments when I am certain that art must 
once again accept those Pythagorean numbers, those faces which 
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are divine because all there is empty and measured.’ The fact 
that Pythagoras almost certainly derived his system of numerology 
from Egypt, made it possible for Yeats to represent him as the 
link between Egyptian and Greek art which he both differentiates 
and compares in the following lines: 
‘““ Measurement began our might : 

Forms a stark Egyptian thought, 

Forms that gentler Phidias wrought.” 
Yeat is here referring specifically to sculpture and is drawing an 
important distinction between the predominance of geometric 
discipline in Egyptian sculpture to which the human element is 
submitted, and the gentler achievement in Greek sculpture where 
human individuality vies with mathematical form. It is this 
quality in Greek art which inspired Yeats to write what in a letter 
to Dorothy Wellesley he called his “long mediative poem on 
Greek statues’. The first stanza perfectly describes the blend of 
measurement and passion which Yeats looked for in all art. 

‘““ Pythagoras planned it. Why did the people stare ? 

His numbers, though they moved or seemed to move 
In marble or in bronze, lacked character. 

But boys and girls, pale from the imagined love 

Of solitary beds, knew what they were, 

That passion could bring character enough, 

And pressed at midnight in some public place 

Live lips upon a plummet-measured face.”’ 

In the dedication to Vision, Yeats wrote: “I wished for a 
system of thought that would leave my imagination free to create 
as it chose and yet make all that it created, or could create, part 
of the one history, and that the soul’s . . . the Greeks certainly 
had such a system, and Dante ... and I think no man since.” 
This need for a system of thought, and the elaboration of the one 
he discovered in Vision and in his poetry in terms of a mathematical 
world order ’’, places Yeats in contrast with Blake whose influence 
on him has usually been considered both great and lasting. 
It has been shown that Yeats envied the Greeks their possession 
of a unified system of thought, and admired the balance they had 
achieved in their sculpture between mathematical form and 
human content. Blake had neither envy nor admiration, and 
asserted: ‘‘ Grecian is Mathematic Form: Gothic is Living 
Form. Mathematical Form is Eternal in the Reasoning Memory : 
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Living Form is External Existence.”” In 1919, Yeats records in 
““ Swedenborg, Mediums and the Desolate Places’’, that Blake 
hated ‘‘ St. Paul’s Cathedral because it came from a mathematical 
mind ”’, and expressed his opinion that Blake carried the “ impulse 
towards what is definite and sensuous, and an indifference towards 
the abstract and the general . . . to a passion, and made it the 
foundation of his thought ’’. He records it without any comment, 
perhaps because he saw in Blake someone who had realized his 
own desires for mystical experience, so that admiration had 
suspended his judgment. Yet an entry in Yeats’s private diary 
shows how far removed he was from Blake’s attitude towards the 
intellect : ‘‘O masters of life give me confidence in something 
even if it be bvt in my own reason. I can never believe in anything 
else.’’ Between the experience of Truth which he believed Blake 
had undergone and himself Yeats felt an intervening scepticism. 
This he tried either to drown in emotional intensity, or to overcome 
by the construction of a fixed system of thought capable of 
replacing belief. 


It was the combination of these two expedients that Yeats 
worked for in his poetry, in a state of what I imagine must have 
been almost constant spiritual irritation. In a “ Packet for Ezra 
Pound ’’, Yeats writes: “I recall a passage in some Hermetic 
writer on the increased power that a god feels on getting in to a 
statue. I feel as neither Eliot nor Ezra do the need of old forms, 
old situations that, as when I recreate some early poem of my 
own, I may escape from scepticism.’’ I think that scepticism was 
the condition of much of Yeats’s poetry, in so far as it constituted 
a variety of divine doubt which Yeats seems to give a positive value 
when he criticizes T. S. Eliot for exchanging “search for sub- 
mission ”’ by joining the Anglican Church. Whatever the injustice 
of this charge against Eliot, it is certain that no such submission 
would have tempted Yeats. I think that he was constitutionally 
unfit for submission to any external authority or dogma, and that 
it was hardly likely that his own search for faith and certainty 
would have ended at a Christian altar. By nature he was a seeker, 
and his search led him byond Christianity to a tradition which 
he believed was both “more universal and more ancient’’, a 
tradition in which mathematics was a leading element. With its 
aid, Yeats was able to give depth and significance to those 
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experiences he dealt with in his poetry. It also helped to guide 
him in assessing his own epoch, and his literary contemporaries. 
The opinions Yeats expressed on his fellow-writers spring 
naturally and logically from the estimate he made of the twentieth 
century, which in turn he based on a carefully worked-out perspec- 
tive of European civilization. In this perspective, he treated 
Asia as primary, and Europe as antithetical to it. He contrasted 
the “ Asiatic vague immensities ’’ with a mathematical Europe, 
regarding Greece as the matrix into which the one flowed, and 
from which the other emerged. The twentieth century according 
to Yeats’s belief marked the end of an old cycle, and the beginning 
of a new one. “ The loss of control over thought comes towards 
the end; first a sinking in upon the moral being, then the last 
surrender, the irrational cry, revelation—the scream of Juno’s 
peacock.’’ Believing this, Yeats saw it exemplified in the literature 
of his time. “ The school of Auden, Lewis and MacNeice heralded 
an Asiatic era for they had thrown off too much, as I think, the 
old metaphors, the sensuous tradition of the poets.”’ In the writings 
of Ezra Pound, Virginia Woolf, and James Joyce, Yeats thought 
he perceived ‘‘a destruction of the conscious mind’s intelligible 
structure, a loss of conscious control to the point almost of autom- 
atism’”’. After looking at Pound’s Cantos, Yeats asked: ‘‘ Can 
such a poem have a mathematical structure? ’’ Behind this 
criticism of his contemporaries there lies Yeats’s clear knowledge 
of the relationship between spontaneity and conscious control, 
between individuality and tradition, between passion and mathe- 
matics. Both his criticism and his poetry stem from a single 
system of thought. With its aid, also, he was able to pronounce 
upon modern literature. “‘In this new literature . . . man in 
himself is nothing ... but a swimmer, or rather the waves them- 
selves.’’ Virginia Woolf springs to mind. 
I want now to discuss the effect on Yeats’s poetry of the 
“‘ mathematical world order ”’ which he had himself apprehended 
and to do so, I am going to consider parts of one of the last poems 
Yeats wrote, Under Ben Bulben, with certain digressions through- 
out the commentary. In Part II of this poem Yeats wrote : 
‘“‘ Though grave-digger’s toil is long, 
Sharp their spades, their muscles strong, 
They but thrust their buried men 
Back in the human mind again.”’ 
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This cyclic conception of life involving both human life-spans 
and historical periods, can be traced back to the philosophy of 
Pythagoras, where it finds one of its oldest expressions: “ The 
Cycles do eternally rotate and the same movements periodically 
recur .. . and the last is the first and the first is the last.’’ More 
modern versions of this conception Yeats would have found in 
Spengler’s Decline of the West, (which he denied having read until 
after the completion of Vision) and in Croce’s Philosophy of 
Giambattista Vico which he read and annotated in 1924. This 
conception of recurring birth, death and rebirth made it for Yeats 
a matter of indifference whether a civilization was in the ascendant 
or in decline. 


“ Conduct and work grow course, and course the soul, 
What matter ? ” 


If a comparison were being made between Yeats and Eliot, this 
ability to derive even excitement from the decay ofa civilization might 
serveas Yeats’s distinctive mark, while Eliot’s mark would be the abil- 
ity to arouse excitement in others through a description of his own 
despair at the same process of decay. I would even say tentatively 
that this difference between them arises from the fact that Yeats 
had understood the felicity of sin more bodily than Eliot has ever 
done. The difference may be put another way. The poem Figla 
Che Piange is said to have been inspired by a statue that Eliot 
had intended but through an oversight had failed to visit and see. 
Whereas most of Yeats’s love poetry was inspired by Maud Gonne, 
a woman he first saw in a railway carriage surrounded by her pet 
parrots and their piled cages. His love for this woman, before and 
after her marriage to another man, caused a conflict in Yeats 
which lasted into old age. Yeats loved and loathed her, and 
celebrated both passions in his verse ; he weaved love and loathing 
into the pattern of his universal and ancient system of thought 
without destroying their particularity. This is an important 
point because it shows that Yeats was constantly engaged in the 
struggle to preserve the balance between the particular events 
and unique individuals of his own time and their universal 
significance. 
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In Part IV of Under Ben Bulben, Yeats wrote these lines : 


“ Poet and sculptor do the work, 
Nor let the modish painter shirk 
What his great forefathers did, 
Bring the soul of man to God, 
Make him fill the cradles right. 

* * * * 


Michael Angelo left a proof 
On the Sistine Chapel roof, 
See td a Si ats 


Proof that there’s a purpose set 
Before the secret working mind : 
Profane perfection of mankind.”’ 


It may be argued that Yeats was mistaken in giving a religious 
function to art as these lines seem to suggest, or that he is nostal- 
gically appealing to a tradition which has lost its reality, the 
tradition of the Irish ollave who once held the combined roles of 
legislator, poet and priest in early Irish society. There is a certain 
truth in both arguments. Yeats did at times tend to treat poetry 
as an alternative to religious institutions, and he did, as is still 
the case in Ireland, look back nostalgically to the days of the 
powerful and feared bard. At the same time Yeats was certainly 
aware of the danger in identifying art and religion too closely, 
even though sometimes he tended to forget it. The danger arises 
from the fact that the “ mathematical world order ’”’ that Yeats 
accepted, because it lacks the authority of orthodox Christianity, 
tempted him to treat it merely as an adjunct to his poetry, and that 
the religious function which this world order had in the civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Egypt, but which it no longer has in the 
twentieth century, tempted Yeats to transfer it to his poetry 
instead. This tendancy in Yeats to confuse art and religion was. 
always checked by his awareness of the true relationship that 
should exist between them. In an allegorical story contained in 
Vision, Yeats describes this relationship. A Caliph, wishing to 
know the secret of human nature, is visited by a philosopher 
called Kusta Ben Luka who tries to enlighten him with the aid of his 
book of geometrical figures. But he fails and the Caliph banishes 
him. Next come four Dancers, the King, Queen, Prince and 
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Princess of the Country of Wisdom, who lead the Caliph to the 
edge of the desert and there dance for him in the sand. But again 
the Caliph fails to understand the patterns they have made in 
the sand with their dancing, and orders them to be executed. 
-Opportunely however, Kusta Ben Luka returns and tells the 
Caliph that the Four Dancers were his pupils, and that he can 
explain the patterns with the aid of his book of geometrical 
figures. He does so, and the Caliph at last understands. The 
allegory is fairly straightforward. Important is the emphasis 
that Yeats places on the function of the dancing in relation to the 
fixed rules that govern it. The dancing, which may be equated 
with art, is the human expression of a universal order. It needs 
constant repetition because the patterns are imposed on sand. 
Kusta Ben Luka’s book of geometrical figures represents a system 
of thought which poetry humanizes. This, I suggest, is the true 
relationship the poetry of a Christian should have with the dogmas 
of his Church: it serves to humanize them. In such a way, for 
instance, would I regard the love poems of Jack Donne. 

Now it is possible to summarize the various significances that 
the word “‘ mathematical ’’ came to hold for Yeats. Primarily 
it conveyed the idea of a fixed order of things to which the 
transience of human experience might be related and so enriched. 
In choosing to define this order mathematically Yeats believed 
that he was following a tradition which had become central. to 
European civilization. It is perhaps worth giving some attention 
to this belief, because I think it provides in some measure a way-out 
for the modern poet obsessed by the lack of a coherent system of 
thought adapted to an industrial and atomic age. First, I would 
like to consider an interesting notion put forward by Spengler 
in his Decline of the West : ‘‘ Every atomic theory, therefore, is a 
myth and not an experience. In it the Culture, through the 
contemplative-creative power of its great physicists, reveals its 
inmost essence and very self.’’ I understand by this that each 
scientific interpretation of the universe is the rationalization of an 
epoch’s dream, and that this rationalization is always expressed 
mathematically. In such a way would I regard the successive 
scientific visions of Ptolemy, Copernicus, Kepler, Newton and 
Einstein. In each case, mathematics provided a medium in which 
the vision could be expressed. This is equally true for philosophers 
such as Descartes, Leibnitz or Kant who each used the concept of 
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a fixed mathematical world order in contrast with the flow and 
imperfection of the subjective world of the senses. Pascal is 
significant in this context because in him may be detected the 
latent and sometimes open antipathy of Christianity towards the 
rationalism that mathematics represents. This antipathy is 
exemplified in Pascal’s own life in the following way. After making 
discoveries which place him among the world’s greatest mathema- 
ticians, Pascal felt impelled late in life to inform his friend Fermat, 
another great mathematician, that he considered mathematics 
a fruitless and theoretical study, too divorced from life. Thus he 
rejected an element in the European character which he had 
himself defined as l’esprit géometrique. It is true to say that 
mathematics does not occupy any appreciable place in the 
Christian system, and this is so, I think, because its appeal, in 
practice, has always been rather to the emotions than to the 
reason : Christianity has produced no Pythagoras. It was probably 
in reaction to this anti-rational bias that Whitehead suggested 
that St. John’s Revelation should be excised and replaced by the 
funeral speech of Pericles. That Yeats did not undervalue l’esprit 
géometrique either in the history of European thought, or in that 
of the twentieth century is shown by the following words from 
Vision: “I too think of famous works where synthesis has been 
carried to the utmost limit possible . , . I think of recent mathe- 
matical research, and even my ignorance can compare it with that 
of Newton . . . with its objective world intelligible to intellect ; 
and I recognize that the limit itself has become a new dimension . . . 
Having bruised their hands upon that limit, men, for the first time 
since the 17th Century, see the world as an object of contemplation 
not as something to be remade ...’’ Yeats, in my opinion, here 
shows that the characteristic expression of this age is Einstein’s 
mathematical vision. Therefore I think its necessary that if 
poetry is to avoid the threat of stagnation, and regain contact 
with the peculiar spirit of this twentieth century, it practitioners 
must make the effort to grasp the new mathematical vision 
expressed by Einstein, and then procede to humanize it. I think 
I have shown that with the “ ancient and universal” tradition 
that Yeats discovered, he was enabled to overcome in the act of 
writing an inbred scepticism. I hope to have shown also that 
Yeats’s discovery offers a way of liberation to contemporary 


poets. 


UPROOTED . 
By Michael McLaverty. 


N the large flat field that lay between the sea-road and the farm- 

house the O’Briens were at the spring sowing, wasting no 

minute of the lovely spell of weather that had at last driven 
out the winter’s cold from the soil. Jim, the married son, worked 
the horses and the plough, and his young wife dropped the potato 
seed on the manure that the old father was forking into the furrows. 
Two little boys, bread crumbs on their jerseys and jam on their 
cheeks, were occasionally carrying boxes of seed to their mother or 
pausing to watch their granda and telling him they wouldn't 
eat potatoes that grew on such smelly stuff. 

“ Ah, me boys, you'll be glad to eat anything if this accursed 
war lasts much longer,” he said to them, stuck his fork in the 
manure, and took out his pipe. He blew through the shank and 
told the boys not to be lazy and to go and help their mother. 

It was a fine April day, the sky a thin blue, larks loosening their 
throats in it, and a clean wind sweeping freely in from the sea 
and flattening the smoke from the fires of weeds and twigs that 
were burning in many of the fields around. 

“ There’s great heart in that soil, Jim,” the old man called 
out as the son passed up field with the plodding horses. 

“ Ach, father, if there was some heart in the horses we’d have 
the field finished long ago.” 

“ They'll do us rightly till the war is over and then we’ll 
get the tractor. We'll get it, son, never fear. Our name is down 
for one, high up in the lst,’’ and he smiled as he watched the 
good-natured soil curve like brown water from the shining blades 
of the plough. ‘“‘ They’re pulling fine, Jim, and this weather will 
hold up.” 

“If we'd the tractor we wouldn’t worry what kind of weather 
it was. McKeever has three fields done and here we are plodding 
away with a pair of old horses.” 

“Don’t condemn the horses till she’s delivered. Next spring, 
please God, the war will be over and we'll have the tractor.” 
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““ McKeever knew to get one before the war started,” the son 
said, urging on the horses. “‘ We’re always late! ”’ 

“We'll drive her when she comes—won’t we, granda?”’ 
one of the little boys said. 

“You will, my lads, indeed you will. In a short while you'll 
be big lumps of fellas and you'll be able to give your granda a long 
rest,’ and he spat on his hands and lifted the fork to do another 
spell of work. 

“ They were fine grandchildren, fine biddable boys,” he said 
to himself; “and Jim had God’s blessing about him when he 
married their mother. She’s a good wife, a good daughter-in-law, 
a good worker—a whole trinity of goodness.’”’ And he raised his 
head and looked across at her, bent over the drills, her Wellingtons 
browned with clay, and her red head-scarf lifting in the wind. 
Beyond her was their comfortable farm-house and the baby’s 
washing fluttering whitely on the clothes-line in the garden. 

Everything looked lively, sheep calling to their lambs in the 
adjoining fields, gulls flying inland to the turned up soil, the 
twigs crackling in the fire at the foot of the field and the smoke 
taking the sting from the air. The sheep-dog lay on an empty 
sack at the side of the hedge and the boys were piling the empty 
boxes at each side of him to make a kennel. Now and again they 
started in the direction of the fire, yearning to throw twigs on it. 
But they were forbidden to go near it, for yesterday some sparks 
had fallen on their jerseys and had burnt brown holes in them. 

For devilment they threw pieces of sod at their granda when 
his back was turned, and when he looked towards their mother and 
not at them they began to laugh. They raised their heads and 
spied out the larks like crumbs of clay against the blue sky. They 
tried to count them but were forever losing sight of them or 
counting ones they had already counted before. Then a screeching 
of brakes made them turn their eyes to the sea-road where an 
army car with a canvas cover had pulled up. 

“ Soldiers ! ’’ the boys shouted. 

“They'll shoot the pair of you,” the granda called out as 
he saw them scamper to the foot of the field, the dog after them. 

The granda rested his arms on the fork and saw five men, 
three in uniform, come out from the back of the jeep. They 
stretched their arms, stamped their feet on the road, and lit 
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cigarettes. ‘“‘ Nothing like the army for laziness,” he said to himself; 
“if they’d wield this fork for an hour or two-it’d slacken the 
hide on them.”” The men gazed seawards, swung their arms back 
and fourth to warm themselves and leisurely returned to the car 
and took things from the back of it. The old man spat out and 
eyed them with intense but puzzled curiosity. Two of the men 
paced the road, stretching a steel tape-measure that flashed in 
the sun like a live eel. They were up on the fence now, scanning 
the fields. The dog was barking at them, and the sheep in the 
nearby field were moving towards a grassy mound, the only hump 
to be seen in all that flat countryside. 

The car moved some perches along the road and again the 
men got out, carrying with them a white pole with black and red 
markings. 

Jim halted the horses when his father asked him what he 
thought the army men might be doing. 

“God knows, father, what they’re up to. They mightn’t 
know themselves. Maybe they’re going to plant a gun on top 
of the mound or make stores for bombs.” 

‘“ They'll plant no gun or no bombs on my land!” 

They saw the strangers enter the sheep-field and close the gate 
behind them. They saw one place the white pole near the foot of 
the mound and another erect a gadget on a tripod, stoop and peer 
through it, his hands resting on his thighs. 

“ Divil’s own cheek !”’ the old man said, and throwing down 
his fork he crossed the potato field and shouted across a narrow 
stream that divided it from the sheep-field. 

“Eh, eh, what is it you’re wanting there ? ”’ 

“Surveying, old man, surveying!’’ one said and wrote 
something in a note-book he carried in his hand. 

“ Surveying what ? ”’ 

They didn’t answer him but lifted the tripod and marched 
off round the mound as if they knew the lie of the land as one 
reared on it. 

All enthusiasm for his work drained away from the old man 
as he watched them disappear behind the small hill. He had heard 
of land being taken over by the army in other parts of the county 
but had hoped that nothing like that would befall him. Not a 
square foot would he give them! Let them go and seize some 
boggy stretch that’s no good for beast nor crop! He spat into the 
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stream and buttoned his coat. He saw them come round from the 
back of the hill, saw them take the path past Dan Mullan’s old 
house and heard Dan’s old dog raise its hoarse bark. Horses had 
halted in other fields, and nothing moved now but gulls on the 
turned-up soil and the warm smoke from the fires drifting inland 
and hazing the distance. 

In about two hours’ time the strangers returned to the road 
and when their car had driven off the old man kept mumbling to 
himself, debating with his own uneasy thoughts and urging Jim 
to quit for the day. He’d have no peace of mind till the meaning 
of this sudden trespass upon his land had been unravelled. 

“Och, father, forget about them. We might never see light 
or sight of them again. They’re probably some young officers 
learning about War.” 

“And what kind of war could they learn about in an old 
field that grazes sheep ? And why didn’t they answer me civilly 
when I spoke to them? ‘Surveying’ they said and walked 
off as if I was an old stump of a tree you'd strike a match on.” 

“You needn’t blame them. They’re only carrying out orders.” 

“ T don’t like it, Jim. They’re up to no good. I don’t lke it 
I tell you!’ and he stuck the fork in the ground and told him 
to unyoke the horses. 

And that evening he urged his son to hurry at his supper 
and cycle into the village to see if there was any talk about the 
strangers. 

Old Dan Mullan came over for his usual visit. He knew 
nothing ; the strangers had said nothing to him, didn’t even bid 
him the time of day but marched on past his house with maps 
and strange-looking gear. No, they had no guns with them as far 
as he could see. Both agreed that it boded no good. 

It was late that night when Jim came back and there was 
no one in the kitchen except the old man smoking at the fire and 
Mary smoothing the clothes at the table. 

““ There was talk and rumours of talk,’ the son said as he 
hung up his cap at the back of the door. 

CAVE.» 

“No one knows for certain what’s afoot. Some say they’re 
going to build barracks of some sort.” 
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“But they can’t build on a man’s land without permission. 
Are all rights to be choked and smothered because there’s a war 
OD a . . 

“The government, they say, can do whatever they damn 
well like. They say they can seize a man’s land and pay him 
compensation.”’ 

“ Nothing can compensate a man for the loss of his land!” 
the old man shouted and rose from his chair. 

Mary looked towards the room where the children slept and 
the old man lowered his voice and told of the number of years 
the O’Briens had worked and tilled and improved that land 
outside. And do you think he was going to hand it over to any 
government to hack and ruin! He was not ! 

“No use, father, crossing a bridge before you come to it. 
There mightn’t be a grain of truth in any of the rumours.” 

“Sure if they were going to take over a field or two you'd 
be the first to hear of it, granda,’” Mary said and brought him a 
light for his pipe that had gone out. 

“IT suppose you’re right, Mary, I suppose you’re right,” and 
he lifted a lamp and went out to have a look at the cows. 

“ Not a word to him, Mary,” Jim said in a low voice. “ But 
the sergeant in the village was saying he heard on good authority 
they were going to build an aerodrome in the flat of the land.”’ 


Le 


During the next few days the car came again and the strange 
men in uniform were seen, crossing and recrossing neighbouring 
fields, and in the evenings they were gone leaving no traces behind 
them except the rib-marks of the car’s tyres on the grassy side 
of the sea-road. And in the farmers’ minds they left a disquietening 
curiosity that seized on every rumour and magnified it. 

At the end of three weeks after showers of rain and the 
green potato tops struggling into vigorous life on the drills the 
postman handed a letter to Mary O’Brien. 

“ T’ve a fine handful of these letters with me this morning,” 
he said. “ I’ve even one for Dan Mullan.” 

She looked at the letter, closed the door, and handed it to the 
old man. He opened it, saw the strange typescript, and gave it 
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to his son to read. He read it slowly, and slower still came the 
realization of what it contained. They were ordered to leave 
their farm and have all goods and chattels thereon removed within 
three months. Compensation would be agreed upon by the parties 
concerned. 

“Tm not going!” the old man shouted. “I’m not stirring 
hand or foot from the land that reared me!’’ He strode about 
the kitchen, stamping his feet, and gazing out the window, his 
fists resting on the table. 

“Sit down and take your breakfast, granda,’’ Mary said. 

“Tl not eat till I come back. I’m going out.” 

Jim and Mary stared at him, afraid to ask him where he was 
going. They saw him take his stick and go out along the sea-road, 
the dog at his heels. 

The old man saw nothing, heard nothing, not even the plunge 
of the sea breaking on the stones below the road. He turned to 
the left, disappeared behind the grassy mound and headed for the 
priest’s house. The priest had just finished his breakfast, the 
housekeeper clearing away the dishes when the old man rang the 
bell at the door. The housekeeper ushered him into the sitting- 
room where he sat, his eyes fixed on the chair-dents that were like 
paw-marks in the polished linoleum. 

He gave the letter to the priest, and though the priest already 
knew what it would contain he read it slowly. A month ago he 
had already written a letter of protest about the prospective 
aerodrome and had pointed out that a grave-yard lay in the 
vicinity. His protest did not postpone the prepared plans and 
they assured him that the graveyard did not come within the 
boundaries of the commandeered territory. 

“Tt’s bad news, Tom,” he said folding the old man’s letter. 
“And it’s hard news! ”’ 

‘But surely, Father, they can’t drive a man from his own 
land. Drive him out on the road like a pack of worthless tinkers.”’ 

“They could drive me from mine if it stood in their way.” 

The old man stared at him, uncomprehending, enraged at an 
unseen force against which priest nor man had any power. 

‘“What’s to be done, Father? We've no place to turn to. 
All our lives we’ve worked honestly, paid our debts, and buried 
our dead when their time came.” 
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The priest explained that there were others in the parish, 
all those in the hollow, who would get their notice to quit. He said 
something about the cruelty of war, about suffering, and about 
the cruel inhuman element that emerged from war’s preparation 
and war’s prolongation. He spoke of countries ravaged by war, 
countries where not one farmer or two farmers but thousands 
were driven out on the roads with nowhere to lay their heads. 
The old man listened, but everything the priest was saying seemed 
far away, like something out of a history book, something that 
bore no relation to him or his family. 

“We can do nothing, Tom, but will what God wills,” and he 
rested his hand on the old man’s shoulder. “‘ Make up your mind 
to go and get ready at once. And get a high valuation put on your 
land. That’s my advice to you,” and he told him of the letter of 
protest he had written, and that there was no human feeling, 
no mercy, in officialdom. 

“ But maybe, Father, the war will end in three months.” 

“It’s not likely to end in three months—it may take years.” 

“ Then we'll have to go, Father. There’s no hope anywhere.” 

The priest nodded his head, aware of the foolishness of 
tethering the old man’s mind to a hopeless hope. 

“ Tl bide by what you say. We’ll go, but we’ll try not to go 
far afield. A man of my years can’t live far away from his own 
people. My people that lie at peace under the sod outside.” 

“You have great courage, Tom, and God gives His grace to 
the courageous.” 

The priest watched him go out, and from the window he 
watched him move among the mounds in the graveyard and 
kneel down, one hand resting on a headstone above the graves 
of his own people. 

When he arrived home all fight had gone out of him as he 
sat at the table. 

“Were you away to see about the tractor, granda ? ’’ one of 
his grandsons asked him. 


“Tractor, son, what tractor ? ”’ 


“Give your granda peace to take his breakfast. Run out 
and play yourselves like good boys.” 


““Leave them alone, Mary, when the heart’s cold the voice 
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of a child can warm it,’’ and as he took his breakfast he told Jim 
Hs sell the sheep, then the cattle, but to leave the horses to the 
ast. 

A shower of rain fell, scoring the window pane with streaks 
of silver, and washing the dust from the potato leaves in the large 
flat field. There’d be a rich harvest there, but there’d be no one 
to harvest them, and in a short while no smoke would rise from the 
farmsteads and at night no comforting light shine out from Dan 
Mullan’s across the wide fields. The larks would be free in the 
sky, but soon there wouldn’t be the bark of a dog in the fields, 
and where children once played there would be nothing but huts 
peopled with strangers who had no wish to be here. 

At night the old man went out alone with his dog, wandering 
the roads and calling in with Dan Mullan to shred his worries in 
useless talk. And then home again when the sky was a harvest 
of stars and the sea-waves breaking in unchanging sound upon 
the stones on the shore. 

In June Dan Mullan went away. The O’Briens helped him 
to flit, his few sticks of furniture piled and roped on a cart, and 
Dan sitting on top of the old door. Easy for one man to leave and 
set up house again. Any old four walls that were still standing 
would do him. All he needed was to fling a few sheets of corrugated 
iron over them to keep out the rain. And that’s what Dan did. 
He took possession of an old ruined house about two miles along 
the coast, patched the walls with cement, put down a new floor 
of concrete and had the two windows repaired. He placed his 
bed in a corner well away from the sparks of the fire and he often 
sat on it when old Tom called to see him. 

“There’s one blessing in it all,’”’ he said to him one day, 
“that they didn’t order me out in the winter time. By the time 
the days harden this old place will be warmed up. It’s not much 
of a place with the smell of rotten seaweed at your door—still 
it'll do me my days. And I’ve enough money from the old place 
that'll keep me out of debt.”’ 

“The man who owns less is the best off.”’ 

“Wherever you go, Tom, you'll always have the comfort of 
a family. A man can’t have everything in this life and he must 
be content. Jim will find a good farm for you all with the 
compensation money.” 
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“Now with the war bringing high prices for sheep and cattle 
farmers are loth to sell their land. And I don’t want to go far 
from here. You can’t transplant an old bush. It’ll wither in the 
richest soil.”’ 

“In a short while you’ll be coming back here to tell me 
of your good luck. You'll see that I’m right.” 

But the O’Briens hadn’t the luck Dan expected. There were 
no farms for sale and Jim didn’t try hard to find one. His mind 
was set in starting a shop in Downpatrick, a town where his 
children would have schools at their own doorstep. But his 
chief difficulty was to coax his father into his way of thinking. 
And one evening when his father came in from Dan’s Jim told him 
that the only farms to be had were in the county of Antrim. 

“Antrim has cold, clabbery land—heavy land that’d kill 
them not used to it,” the father said. “ It’s not like the dry loose 
soil of our own county. You may drop all notion of going there, 
Jim. Wherever we go it musn’t be far away from our own people.” 

“What people, father ? ” 

“Your own people that’s at peace in the graveyard beyond.” 

Jim paused, paused until he was sure that this memory and 
its associations had sunk below the present moment. 

“What if we settled for awhile in Downpatrick, father ? 
It’s only ten miles away.’ 

“ You can’t farm the streets of a town.”’ 

“ T was thinking we could start a shop there.”’ 

“A shop!” and his father stared at him and spat into the 
fire, 

“I mean we could start a shop and when the war’s over we 
could sell it and come back here.” 

“Come back here! But, son, the house will not.. .’ 

“ T’ve heard tell of them opening roads in other places, making 
plans, and then calling a halt to them.” 

“T pray God they'll give this up. Maybe, Jim, they’ll blot it 
all out. Maybe after all it was foolish to sell the sheep in haste.” 

It wasn’t the answer the son anticipated and he added quickly: 
“ McKeever, I hear, is ready to leave by tomorrow. We'll be the 
laste, 

“McKeever !’’ and the old man took the pipe from his lips. 
“ If McKeever goes we may go. I never knew that man to make a 
mistake.”’ 
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“ He’s going to live in the city from what I hear.” 

“ That’ll be the first mistake he ever made in his life.”’ 

“We'll never go there, father. Downpatrick’s bad enough,” 
he hedged. “‘ Still it’s a friendly wee town and the fields and the 
hills wash up close to it.”’ 

“T couldn’t end my days in it.” 


“Nor could me and Mary. But there’s nothing else for us 
in the meantime but buy a shop. That’s the best proposition I 
can think of,” and he told his father how they’d need his advice 
in their buying and selling. ‘‘ Whatever we do we must stick 
together and help one another. We must agree about this while 
there is still time to do something—no matter how poor it is.” 


The old man nodded his head: ‘“‘ Whatever you do may the 
good God guide you in it. You have your life to live, and what 
you think will be good for Mary and the children will be good 
enough for me.’’ It was no use at his age, he thought, struggling 
against his son when there was a coarser authority struggling 
against all of them. 


Within two weeks the son had bought a place in Downpatrick 
and after removing most of the furniture from the farmhouse he 
brought in his wife and children. The old man spoke little to 
anyone. 


One day remained to him and he tramped the fields for the 
last time. The silence of the grave lay over them. Scaffoldings 
of new huts were being erected on the sea-road, heaps of shavings 
like the shearings of sheep were blown against the hedges, and the 
strokes of the men’s hammers sounded to the old man like the 
pulse of his own blood. He reached Dan Mullan’s deserted house 
and as he crossed the threshold, that had no door, a swallow flew 
out past him. Strange he never noticed them arriving this year, 
and he now gazed at them skimming swift and sure over the sunny 
fields. Inside in the house ashes lay on the hearth, and stones and 
glass littered the floor where schoolboys had broken the windows 
when taking a short cut across the fields. Up in a corner clung 
the grey nest of the swallows. They, too, would be cleared out, 
nothing was safe, nothing left undisturbed. Foolish birds, he 
said to himself, why didn’t you go to the hills, anywhere but here. 
They'll not let you rest. 
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On his way back two lorries were pulled up on the sea-road 
and men were unloading warm-smelling timber. He greeted 
nobody and nobody greeted him. He looked out to the sea, to 
black jagged rocks where he often fished years ago. There was no 
change in them. Therising seacould donothing to them except wear 
them smooth. Someday, please God, he’d be here again, indeed 
he would. The accursed war would be over, the strange huts and 
the strangers in them would be gone, and tractors would move 
quickly over the barren fields and crops rise again. 


III. 


When they were settled in Downpatrick, the shop closed 
in the evenings and the father gone to.bed, the son used to talk to 
his wife of the last journey they had made from the house, how 
his father had padlocked the gate, had his last look at the dark 
windows of the house, the trees in leaf in the garden and how he 
had spotted the clothes-line and nothing would do him but open 
up the gate again and go back for that old bit of rope. They 
worried about him for he didn’t go out much except to leave the 
two boys at the school in the morning and call into the church 
beside it. The sheep-dog, too, was listless, its coat lost its shine, 
and its nose was dry and cracked like a piece of black rubber. 

At night the streets were dark and few lamps lighted, and 
before going to bed the old man listened to the news on the radio, 
news that might tell him of the war’s end. And the mornings 
were cold and silent. Few lorries or cars were on the roads because 
of the scarcity of petrol, and it was only on fair days that the old 
man would rise early on hearing the knocking of farm carts 
descending to the town and see from his window the sheep on the 
road with their breaths hanging above them like a sudden fall of 
sea-mist. And he would hurry on with his breakfast to get out 
among the lots of sheep that were being sold, the dog barking 
madly and the old man searching for a familiar face among the 
groups of farmers. And the seldom time he did spot a friend it 
was to inquire about the changes that had taken place beyond. 
Dan Mullan’s old house was levelled, he was told, for they were 
making a road that way. And there were as many new huts about 
the place as would house an army. 
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The old man would tell his son about these changes, and 
tell him that the house must still be standing for nobody had said 
a word about it. And God would keep her standing he would 
say to reinforce his faith. 

And it was at one of these sheep-fairs that he unexpectedly 
met Dan Mullan. All day he had been moving around the fair 
and was returning despondently to the shop when he saw Dan 
leaning against the counter talking to Jim. 

“It’s Dan!” the old man shouted, putting an arm on his 
shoulder and gripping his hand. “ And how are you at all at all ? ” 

“ Never better in my life, thank God. And Jim’s after selling 
me as much tobacco as’d do me for a year of wet Sundays.” 

“When there’s tobacco in the shop there’s nobody we’d 
gladder give it to you than yourself.” 

“ There’s not a grain of tobacco to be had in the old place. 
It was well worth the journey to get it.”’ 

“And how did you get here, Dan? ”’ 

“T walked a bit and then got a lift in a cart, and the same 
man’s giving me a lift back.” 

“And your old house is tumbled, I hear ? ” 

. ““She is. Right through her is a tarred road as shiny as the 
back of a herring. A runaway they call it.” 

““T suppose there’s great changes everywhere ? ”’ 

Jim knew what was coming but he had Dan well-primed. 

““ Aye,” Dan said, staring across the counter at bottles of 
sweets. ‘“‘ Big changes everywhere.” 

“New huts and sheds? ”’ 

“‘ Aye, huts and sheds.” 

“T’d hardly know the place ? ” 

Dan took the pipe from his lips, prodding the bowl with his 
forefinger and struck a match. 

“And our house, Dan ? Is she—is she in bad shape ? ”’ 

“No,” Dan said, staring at the lighted match above the 
bowl of his pipe. “‘ She’s in fine health.” 

“Maybe the villains won’t touch her. You'll see us back in 
her some day.”’ 

“Tt could all be,’ Dan said, not looking at him, while Jim 
stooped below the counter pretending to rummage for something. 

‘““T must be on my way,” Dan said. “ But I’ll be back soon 


again.” 
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“ You're not going till you get something to eat.”’ 

“Eat! Mary gave me a feed that’d do a regiment.” 

The old man saw the guilty look in his son’s face and scarcely 
listened to him as he said: ‘““ When Dan called, father, we searched 
everywhere for you but couldn’t find you.” 

“ That’s all right,” he said, with a limp wave of his hand. 

The old man went out with Dan. They had a quick drink 
together in a pub, then he saw Dan climb into a farmer’s cart 
and set off out of the town. 

There was another month to the next fair for he had marked 
the date on a calendar that hung in the shop. But he didn’t 
intend to wait that length of time till he’d see again, or maybe 
not see, someone from his part of the country. Maybe if he walked 
a mile or so out of the town he’d get a lift in a cart and see the 
changes that Dan talked about. It didn’t matter how he’d get 
back—he’d get back somehow, he felt. 

He said nothing to Jim or Mary, and about two weeks later 
when the children were in school and the sun shining frostily on 
the roofs of the houses he set off, the dog with him. He climbed 
the hilly road above the town and in front of him saw the uneven 
fields that merged into the hazy distance. He felt in fine form. 
A fresh breeze was blowing and the falling leaves hopped and 
flittered like mice, and his dog rubbed the itch off itself against 
the grassy banks that edged the road, ran back and sniffed his 
trousers and scampered ahead again. 

He had gone nearly two miles when a cart overtook him and 
left him down a mile from the sea. The sun was setting and the 
long shadows of trees stretched across the road and bent up on the 
grassy banks at the other side. The air became colder. He could 
smell the salt in it and he could hear the dull roar of the sea. 

In front of him over familiar fields were the outlines of many 
buildings he had never seen before. But he kept to the road and 
it brought him among low timbered-huts, huts that swarmed 
around him on all sides. Concrete paths branched off the road, 
and at each path was an arrow-shaped signpost with printed 
letters that made no sense. He was in a strange place, but the 
road led somewhere, and close to a bend in it that he should know 
so well there was a single-storey building with many windows and 
many doors. Two of the doors were open and the rest were closed, 
and a man with an aluminium kettle passed by, and another man 
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with shaving-cream on his chin shouted something and closed his 
door. And now all the doors were closed. But somewhere to the 
back of that building was his own house and the road to it, but 
the road that led to that road he could not find. He trudged on, 
past piles of drainpipes and heaps of sand, and past machines 
that were like tractors, silent machines tattered with clay and 
splashed with cement. 

And then suddenly he found himself in the cold open air 
amidst the rushing noise from the sea. He halted and to his left 
saw the long tarred road Dan had mentioned, and there was a 
flock of gulls on it and far beyond them were the church and the 
graveyard, places he had never seen from this part of the sea-road. 
And then he saw that the sheep-mound was levelled and every- 
thing made flat as the sea. The dog ran away from him and he saw 
it lapping up water from the stream, the stream that used to flow 
at the side of his potato field. The dog barked, and with wet 
paws raced along the smooth tarred road. He followed it till he 
left the buildings behind him, and then he stopped and gazed to- 
wards the place where his house should stand. But it was no 
longer there, not a stone of it to be seen. There was nothing but 
a windy plain with neither tree, nor bush, nor cow, nor sheep 
upon it. Nothing but vacancy, and in the sky where the sun had. 
set was a red patch like the glow of a fire on a hearthstone. The: 
dog barked at the gulls and they arose from the black road and. 
passed overhead out to sea. The dog ran back, licked the old man’s 
hands and bounded to the stream again. The old man didn’t 
seem to see it. He trembled and gripped the stick in his hand, 
his eyes resting on the church and the white headstones in the 
graveyard. 


c2 


THE TWO BERNARD SHAWS 


By JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


T is generally supposed that a man who writes clearly is a clear 

thinker. Yet he may quite easily be an inconsistent thinker. 

He may pour a flood of illumination upon this and that aspect 
of things, and yet in the end leave the reader fogged as to where 
he really stands. 

This was so with Shaw. I think it was said of Voltaire that 
he was a chaos of clear ideas—it can certainly be said of Shaw. 
It is difficult to find a really consecutive thought in him ; he is a 
sea of confusing lucidity ; his contradictions can never be brought 
together as combinations but are cancelling-out inconsistencies. 
He had no line. No writer with a line could possibly have written 
Everybody's Political What's What (what a title!). In that book 
we find many exhibits of his peculiar genius when writing about 
social politics—namely a legal awareness of what people are 
actually doing on given occasions. (Notice the account of his 
visit to the dressing-room of a communal football club.) But the 
book is not fired with one clear principle, idea, or goal. The most 
famous example of his lack of line was that he built up the Fabian 
Society and then praised (continuously) Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Stalin. Thus he became a false prophet, and has been out of favour 
since his death. 

It has been overlooked that though he has passed for a thinker 
he was actually incapable of consecutive thought, and was, as 
Mr. Jj. P. Hackett truly pointed out in his penetrating book, 
Shaw, George versus Bernard, only an emotional writer. For 
example his Creative Evolution followed upon his gay affirmative 
response to life, his reasoned attacks on prisons and vivisection 
followed his hatred of cruelty. Such a man, though never likely 
to write objectively like Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb, might possibly 
write a play. 

As it happens he did. The false prophet made the true play- 
wright. What must we do to be saved? Are efficiency and 
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industrialism the things to aim at ? He really hadn’t a clue. Two 
Bernard Shaws dealt with this. On the one hand the Fabian, on 
the other the playwright. They did not agree. Hence the difficulty 
for followers seeking a leader of thought—and the true dramatic 
conflict in the plays. I will illustrate this with three of them. 

He had fled from Ireland terrified by the influence of day- 
dreaming, loafing, inertia, inefficiency, twilight. He felt that he 
had got down to earth in London, where there was no earth. For 
twenty years he never strayed further afield than Putney Bridge. 
Meanwhile he founded the Fabian Society with Sydney Webb. 

Then in 1904 he was asked by the Abbey Theatre to write a 
play on Ireland. The result was John Bull’s Other Island. It is a 
curious and interesting document. The deepest level in Shaw 
contrasts strangely with the publicist. There are three main 
characters—Broadbent, Larxry Doyle, and Keegan. It is generally 
supposed that in Broadbent he caricatured the silly Englishman. 
Yet this is not so. Broadbent’s aims were those of the Fabian 
Society. His watchwords are tidiness, materialism, efficiency. 
He goes to Ireland and proposes to stand as Parliamentary 
candidate for Rosscullen. ‘“‘ There are only two qualities in the 
world ’’ he says, “ efficiency and inefficiency, and only two sorts 
of people: the efficient and the inefficient.” And he explains 
how he is going to bring happiness to poor old Ireland. “I shall 
bring money here. I shall raise wages. I shall found public 
institutions, a library, a polytechnic, a gymnasium, a cricket 
club, perhaps an art school.. I shall make a Garden City of 
Rosscullen.”’ To which Keegan replies—“ And our place of torment 
shall be as clean and orderly as the cleanest and most orderly 
place I know in Ireland, which is our poetically named Mountjoy 
Prison.” 

Shaw loved his creation of Keegan. On two occasions he told 
me personally that “‘ the hidden fires and depths in Keegan ”’ had 
never fully been brought out by any actor. What Broadbent puts 
forward is perfectly reasonable in terms of materialism and 
planning, yet to Keegan he is “a poor lost soul so cunningly 
fenced in with invisible bars.” In the course of the dialogue 
between them Broadbent says “I believe I can do better than a 
light railway here. There seems to me now no question that the 
motorboat has come to stay. Well, look at your magnificent river 
there going to waste.” Keegan closes his eyes, saying “‘ ‘ Silent, 
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O Moyle, be the roar of thy waters.’’”’ And when Broadbent 
suggests that the sound of a motor-boat is quite pretty, the 
answer comes—‘‘ Provided it does not drown the Angelus’’. Upon 
Keegan, Shaw lavished all his strength and passion, and: finally 
uttered through him a sustained indictment of the idea of Efficiency 
ending with the words—“ For four wicked centuries the world 
has dreamed this foolish dream of efficiency ; and the end is not 
yet. But the end will come.” (It came with the Totalitarians.) 

Between Keegan and Broadbent stands Larry Doyle the 
typical Irishman who flies from Ireland to try and come to grips 
with life in England. In him Shaw disguises a great deal of personal 
confession. No one can understand Shaw’s youth without carefully 
studying Larry’s speeches. They have influenced my own reading 
of Shaw’s character more than any of his other people. 

It is extremely interesting to turn to the play which he wrote 
a year later—Major Barbara. Here the scales are weighted heavily 
on the side of efficiency. With unexampled virulence and con- 
viction Undershaft preaches the gospel of materialism at any 
price. His audacity is unbounded. Thou shalt die ere I die. The 
making of anything is right, the doing of anything is right rather 
than poverty. He is rich and powerful because he runs an 
armaments factory. He shows his daughter Barbara round it. 
To her it seems appalling. “‘ Justify yourself!’ she cries,, ““ show 
me some light through the darkness of this dreadful place, with 
its beautiful clean workshops, and respectable workmen, and 
model homes.” Pointing to the total efficiency of the thing, 
Undershaft replies—‘‘ Cleanliness and respectability need no 
justification, Barbara: they justify themselves. I see no darkness 
here, no dreadfulness.”” He gives them work. He gives them 
money. Therefore he gives them happiness. “ Their souls are 
hungry ”’ he says, “ because their bodtes are full’’—an absolute 
non-sequitor. 

It is Broadbent speaking again, and Keegan again. But the 
latter is subdued. This strange play ends in the complete triumph 
of Undershaft, the totally totalitarian materialist. It is so 
monstrous a conclusion that I have never found a critic facing 
up to it. 

Many years later Shaw returned to this theme. Anyone who 
wants to experience the clash of fundamental ideas, presented 
better than they have ever been presented before or will ever be 
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again, anyone who doubts whether there can be such a thing as 
high dramatic intellectual tension, should study the passages 
between Ellie Dunn and Shotover. She wants to marry old 
Mangan for his money. Anything for security, she thinks. It is 
only prudent to seek security. “It is prudent’ says Shotover 
“to gain the whole world and lose your own soul. But don’t 
forget that your soul sticks to you if you stick to it; but the 
world has a way of slipping through your fingers.” Ellie is not 
impressed. ‘‘ Old-fashioned people think that you can have a 
soul without money ” she replies. ‘‘ They think the less money 
you have the more soul you have. Young people nowadays know 
better. A soul is a very expensive thing to keep.” And she 
enumerates the many things it needs which can only be got with 
money. Her arguments are strong. ‘I can’t argue,” says 
Shotover, “I’m too old: my mind is made up and finished. All 
I can tell you is that, old-fashioned or new-fashioned, if you sell 
yourself you deal your soul a blow that all the books and pictures 
and concerts and scenery in the world can’t heal.” 

He tries to run away but she holds onto him and says that 
she must marry Mangan to save her soul from the poverty that is 
damning her by inches. “ Riches will damn you ten times deeper. 
Riches won’t save even your body ”’ he replies. “‘ Old-fashioned 
again,” she retorts. ‘“‘ We know now that the soul is the body 
and the body the soul. They tell us they are different because 
they want to persuade us that we can keep our souls if we let them 
make slaves of our bodies. I am afraid you are no use to me, 
Captain.”” He has no answer. He says that it confuses him to be 
answered, it discourages him. “‘ You are looking for a rich 
husband,” he cries. “‘ At your age I looked for hardship, danger, 
horror, and death, that I might feel the life in me more abun- 
dantly. I did not let the fear of death govern my life; and my 
reward was, I had my life. You are going to let the fear of poverty 
govern your life; and your reward will be that you will eat but 
you will not live.” 

The two voices rise and fall. The mighty opposites are poised 
in mortal combat. The voice of one is as strong as the voice of 
the other and yet the voice of one is stronger. It is the voice of 
the captain that rises above this tempest of the mind, and as the 
play draws to its close he says that happiness is no good, you can 
be happy only when you are half alive, and that there is no blessing 
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on that happiness. Then Ellie cries—‘‘ Life with a blessing! that 
is what I want. Now I know the real reason why I can’t marry 
Mr. Mangan : there would be no blessing on our‘marriage. There 
is a blessing on my broken heart. There is a blessing on your 
beauty, Hesione. There is a blessing on your father’s spirit. Even 
on the lies of Marcus there is a blessing; but on Mr. Mangan’s 


money there is none.” 
Shaw did not know what we should do to be saved. But if 
this made the publicist mortal it made the playwright immortal. 
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The talents, this quarter are wry, dry, but trimmed to the new order of the 
conservative that reserves its sparkle for the careful eye and the discerning. 
Verse once again is seeking the common language of the myth, and there seems 
to me to be an increase in grace and depth, but—and perhaps as a consequence— 
some diminishment of range and everyday vitality. I don’t know which is the 
more valuable. 

Take a poem from one issue of Poetry for instance, one that comes late to 
me, February, 1956, the poem Salome by James Merrill, a theme that should 
have worn itself out in many five-fingered exercises, but which under the thumb 
of this young poet comes green in its background of the mosaic, curiously modern 
in pattern as if an old fact had refashioned itself for current scrutiny. This poem ° 
is in three short parts, which are only rhythmically related, and the two last parts 
are only different burdens of comment on the first part which I quote :— 
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“No wonder, shaggy saint, breast deep in Jordan’s 
Reflected gliding gardens, 
That you assumed their swift compulsions sacred ; 
Nor that, dreaming you drank, so cool the water, 
Regeneration, of which the first taste maddens, 
You let spill on the naked 
Stranger a pure and tripled mitre. 


Nor that later, brooding on the sacrament 
Of flowing streams you went 
Back where none flow, and went in a new dread 
Of water’s claspings, whose rapt robe, whose crown 
Make beggar and prince alike magnificent. 
A dry voice inside said, 
“Life is a pool in which we drown.’ 


Finally, then, small wonder the small king, 
Your captor, slavering 
In a gold litter, bitten to the bone 
By what shall be, pretended not to hear 
His veiled wild daughter sinuous on a string 
Of motives not her own 
Summon your executioner. 


This poem is so full of distinction that I hesitate to pin it to any special type 
or kind of poem. Let us say, instead that it is the kind of poem to which many 
current poems aspire to. But let us add also that it is definitely not what has 
come to be regarded as Romantic poetry because the theme is one of those emotive 
things that stir of themselves, that have a certain mythic value. The word 
Romantic has now accrued some derogatory sense that applies no longer to the 
poetic theme ; for its opposite, Realist, has gathered its own discredited mean- 
ings also, and the one nowadays counterbalances the other among the discards. 

Things have reached the stage, indeed, when all poetry is respectable in 
kind and a poet can take his themes out of himself and his bent. It is remark- 
able that once again we are almost where we were in 1850. The Tennysonian 
returns in its own way, proving—in its own way too—that the myth is a necessity 
to the poet, its psychological shorthand a part of his natural equipment. 

This new book of Edwin Muir’s for instance, Orpheus, Abraham, Oedipus, 
Telemachos, the heroes, Prometheus, all have a figurative value beyond the 
moving mind. They are psychological peaks in a shifting telescope, mounts of 
some kind of transfiguration. They both fix a landscape and populate it. They 
are vast originals, the prime aborigines of the psyche. It would seem, indeed, 
that they transmit certain modes of apprehension which make the poet a kind 
of archaic priest, one who officiates on different levels of mind where the energies 
have another necessary logic, the unacknowledged legislator of mankind passing 
through himself, as through some old stone-faced oracle, the constant message 
that takes its particular form and shape from the poet’s own person. Mr. Muir 
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has not the verbal range, or do I mean the new type of equipment, which makes 
the Merrill poem I have quoted a many-mirrored entertaimment in addition to 
its other qualities, he is exact in a pictorial sense, but the pictures come slowly 
out of his words, not poetically, without detail, but in the Tennysonian manner 
of accumulation. Often, however, the signal phrase which is the authentic 
poetic shorthand lights his way. As in this poem on Animals »— 


They do not live in the world, 
Are not in time and space, 
From birth to death hurled 

No word do they have, not one 
To plant a foot upon... . 


It is a kind of hierarchic house he builds, and he moves slowly within acknow- 
ledging all the Elders. I confess I miss something. 


“The angel and the girl are met. 
Earth was the only meeting place. 
For the embodied never yet 
Travelled beyond the shore of space. 
The eternal spirits in freedom go, 


See, they have come together, see, 

While the destroying minutes tlow, 

Each reflects the other's face 

Till heaven in hers and earth in his 

Shine steady there .. . ) 


As an Annunciation piece this seems to fail the miracle. Compare Merrill 
on Salome. * His veiled wild daughter sinuous on a string/Of motives not her 
own * are words that catch at a moment and compel it. Perhaps Mr. Muir could 
do with more unreason in his Unreasonable, The steps of the flute are dithy- 
rambic. 

Like that poet in D. J]. Enright’s new book, Bread Rather Than Blossoms. 
Mad Poet, he calls him :— 


“He dances on his naked native toe, 

And stars and blots and jottings sport about his head, 

Read or unread his works lie in a silken pile, 

Beneath the unpacific sky he dances, while 

The autumn pine drops leaves of thought about his head. 


One agile line creates him in his twisted robe, 

From toe to glorious grim and balding top— 

Apply for 5 Bees: status, in return for quip and quirk > 
Straightened shall be your crooked line and stopped your hop, 
Pick up your careless leaves and sort your thoughts, 
Replace the stars in heaven, modify that smirk! 
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It is alleged 
An empty saké bottle in your company was seen. 
No more than drunk you are, on Old Japan— 
So far as we can tell, undemocratic Poet San. 

Mr. Enright balances on an idiom that may slither fatally or just sprout 
him to the pinnacle. It does one as often as the other, and while the first is 
regrettable both very definitely add entertainment value to his gorgeous quality. 
I know I will reread this book many times and not for any clear motive or any 
definite purpose, but simply for the daring and individual ways of the poet. 
Tea Ceremony, for instance, is already a part of my personal cosmos :— 


“The garden is not a garden, it is an 
expression of Zen ; 

The trees are not rooted in earth, then: 
they are rooted in Zen. 

And this tea has nothing to do with thirst: 

It says the unsayable. And this bowl 
is no vessel: it is the First 

And the last, it is the Whole. 


Beyond the bamboo fence are life-size people, 
Rooted in precious little, without benefit of philosophy, 
Who grow the rice, who deliver the goods, who 
Sometimes bear the unbearable. They too 

drink tea without much ceremony. 


So pour the small beer, Sumichan. And girls, 
permit yourselves a hiccup, the thunder 

Of humanity. The helpless alley is held by 
sleeping beggars under 

Their stirring beards, and the raw fish curls 

At the end of the day, and the hot streets cry 
for careless scavangers. 


We too have our precedents. Like those who 
invented this ceremony, 

We drink to keep awake. What matter 

If we find ourselves beyond the pale, 
the pale bamboo. 


Robin Wilson’s poems most Irish people know, some of them, anthology 
pieces, being a part of our make-up, for all the early Yeatsian influence that in 
time he worked off. R.N. D. Wilson took no great bite of the golden apple, his 
was a small accurate voice and a sharp accurate eye :— 


A boy who brings the boat to shore 
And balanced on his head 

A basket like a salver dripping 
With its precious dead. 
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Into this accuracy, however, something, as in the quotation, intrudes, here 
the Salome motif, but in other poems something in imagery almost alien to the 
simple theme. His most special quality, indeed, was imagistic, the picture 
going deep into the metaphor. Like this: 


‘A hand upon his shoulder 
froze like a ghost, 

and the bleached tree of winter 
was a whipping post. 


Not a large breath, as I have said, but the linnet is notable even when the great 
blackbird dominates the evening. I think particularly of the elegy for Lyle 
Donaghy, his fellow poet who also died young. The gods must have loved them 
both. 


If a University is a trend of the times, Oxford poetry of 1955 is an embellish- 
ment of the opening of this review. Here are poems from many youthful hands, 
many of them deriving their impetus from the classical theme, from the first 
gazebo, from the old worlds where literature was a commentary on the Gods. 
Here are poems on Hector, Theseus, on Atlas, the Phoenix, Daphne, and all in 
the most impeccably regular verse-forms, the old wearing its new with a difference. 
It sounds stuffy, but the minds working inside those strict forms are to my think- 
ing bolder, and more individual of tongue and thought, than at any time for the 
past thirty years. There was only one Auden after all, the others of his term 
being reflected lights ; but in this small book collected from some nineteen poets 
nearly all speak individually. If the talents last into what is called maturity, 
the times will be rich indeed. Influences, naturally; echoes, rarely; the 
achievement is a more than one-planed poetry and a return to the normal lang- 
uage of the Muse, which is suggestive and over-toned and which attends on 
euphony once more :— 


The monster moth, the furry voyager of night 
Has stumbled into a storm of light— 
My lamp’s cyclonic circle .. . 


And another poet ; Atlas With Hour-Glass : 
Night gave me fables in a fumbled dream ; 
Clumsy each image, but at least they flowed 
From hands which felt depth hidden in the stream. 
The ripples glowed. 


With those poets go small pamphlets of the Fantasy Press series, the separate 
poets for ninepence a piece. Who dare mention the cost of living. Another 
one for three shillings from same by Gordon Wharton, bright, smart, quick off 
the mark to get to the quick of things which is the whimsy of things. He has 
learned his high drollery in an Empson school but has a ripple of personal speech 
that is just enough to promise more. 


John Hoffman, Thomas Cole, two who have little repercussion inside me. Ifeel 
no hinterlands of people, nothing jogging out of their roads, neither do I feel the 
wonder-worker in the word. I never love Claudel, and I do not like accordingly 
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the overtaxed genre of Mr. Hoffman, whose umbilical cord is biblical and whose 
voice has the pulpit range. Mr. Cole, his opposite, a very muted utterance, and 
musing. I don’t know what makes poetry. Mr. Hoffman overtaxes tension 
and it becomes rhetoric. Mr. Cole relaxes it and I am troubled by the ghosts 
of dead flowers. I will go back again and re-read Mr. Merrill’s Salome. 


Which brings me to a bunch of Poetry magazines, left on the shelf for some 
considerable time, but not forgotten, dipped into more than occasionally, especi- 
ally one that often hits my mood, May, 1956, containing selections in translation 
of some modern Japanese Poets :— 


Waving sad fins 

A woman bathing is truly like a fish. 

Her skin swims out smoothly 

And has a quiet and erotic odour. 

So by the hot drainage from the bathroom 
Are green grasses that spring oddly in winter 
And project their shadows on the lonely sky. 


And a poem called Birth :— 

One day when spring rain fell heavily, 

My mother bore me. 

My father was scraping snow on a tall mountain. 

Snakes were delighted and coiled in wide circles. 

The river, with hammered spine, lay stretched out. 

_My mother, her chest thrown out, bending her body like a bow, 
Walked dauntlessly. 


I have more, but little room, alas, for this large and ever-rollng American 
mill that rarely seems to repeat even its poets. Poetry, indeed, has continental 
richness of content and it is good that it is able to carry on in those money-times. 

But our own press doesn’t do too badly. Here is the DoLMEN PREss with a 
Chapbook Miscellany and a ripe ballad from Arland Ussher, Poems from Thomas 
Kinsella and others and drawings from various hands. This rivals the old Cuala 
series, edited by Higgins and Yeats, and the only thing now left undone is to get 
Jack B. Yeats into the series. That would link it up with genius gone and make 
this but a new turn of the old wheel. May I make the suggestion Mr. Editor ? 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 
By A. J. Leventhal 
THE GOLDEN Link. By Edward Lindsay-Hogg. Gate Theatre. 
THE Devit’s DiscipLeE. By Bernard Shaw. Olympia Theatre. 
PyGMALION. By Bernard Shaw. Olympia Theatre. 
TIME REMEMBERED. By Jean Anouilh. Translated by Patricia Moyes. Dagg Hall. 


Limpip RIivER. By Seamus de Burca. Gate Theatre. 


A new play by an established playwright does not hold the same anticipatory 
thrill as a first play by an unknown one. There is always the hope that the 
fact that the work by a neophyte that has attained the distinction of reaching 
the boards must for that reason be an earnest of its worth and in these days of 
persistent would-be dramatists it is pardonable to expect originality of invention. 
The Golden Link is a first play and one certainly worthy of production but what 
originality it may have lies in the curious construction, in the strange harnessing 
of an already much used Irish comedy situation to a sub-plot that hovers between 
cinema sentimentality and startling (by contrast) sophistication. The main theme 
is that of an impoverished gentleman farmer—victim of decadent bighouseman- 
ship—who hopes to repair his falling estate and shaky credit by selling the rights 
of mining the uranium which he believes exists on his land. There are bidders 
for these rights and the fun revolves round the efforts to outsmart each other of 
Henry Walters (energetically and cunningly schemed by Christopher Casson 
with an engaging mixture of Lancs. and Irish blas) and James Slattery, local 
gombeenman. 

Edward Lexy in the latter part was perhaps a little too restrained but 
Pamela Duncan as Mrs. Slattery compensated with a delightful vulgarity—a 
gilded graduate from Liffey Lane. Baron da Silva (Nigel Fitzgerald gone all 
foreign, bearded and dignified), a mysterious diplomat, is on the same uranium 
mission accompanied by Countess Dada née Annabelle O’Leary who can fall in 
and out of love in the flash of a diamond. It is round her that the sub-plot moves. 
She has to make up her mind whether she will engage eternally in prolonged 
kisses with Anthony Hogan, a young playwright who can only offer his love and 
possible royalties from a play with a new triangle: a man, a woman and a bottle 
of whiskey. The Baron offers the more solid security of a pearl necklace and wins 
his woman. 

Thus baldly stated it would appear that the evening was an unprofitable one. 
But actually this was not so for the play is studded like a Wilde comedy with 
quite startling epigrams. They were amusing if mostly irrelevant: mots d’esprit 
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that did not become mots de caractére. The author poured himself out in comedy, 
sophistication and sentimentality, used one to balance the other but failed to 
find the right harmony. He may be more successful next time. 

It should be said that Maurice O’Brien carried the part of the gentleman 
farmer with a quiet dignity and credibility. 

The Bernard Shaw centenary was commemorated at the Olympia Theatre 
with two plays. Of the two the more outstanding was The Devil’s Disciple with 
Tyrone Power as Richard Dudgeon. This play wears well. One fells sure that to 
those members of the audience who had not seen the play before, the romantic 
melodrama of the first two acts must have seemed as real in its genre as it did 
to the first night audience of the original production. 

It was right that this should have been the tone for, as Max Beerbohm said, 
there would have been no incongruity if Shaw had written a bad melodrama 
but that despite himself he should have written a good one—that was irresistible. 
When Shaw cannot carry on the makebelieve any longer he lets himself and the 
play fall into frivolity and saves both himself and the audience just at the moment 
where boredom is pending. And what a frivolity that final act is with its delightful 
satire of the British establishment with the accent on the army. 

General Burgoyne is one of the immortal characters of the stage and it should 
be every actor’s ambition to interpret its exquisiteness. Noel Willman did not 
tail us in his presentation of the part and brought the house down with his carefully 
timed jibes at thoughtless authority and incompetence. The honours, however, 
went to Tyrone Power who seemed as home on the stage as on the screen. He 
brought a full-blooded approach to his Dick Dudgeon and moved effortlessly 
and almost convincingly from the early melodrama to the ultimate Shavian 
somersault. 

The other parts, with one exception, were not so competently handled. 
Joan McArthur was the exception, giving a Drury Lane, or should I say Queen’s 
(old style) fierce bitterness to the character of Dudgeon’s mother. No notice of 
this play could be complete without praise of the original décor by Anthony 
Holland which was not just decoration but so much part of the play as to appear 
creatively functional. 

Pygmalion was not so happy a production. The opening scene with its 
suggestion of a rain swept street and general atmosphere of London of the nineties 
or thereabouts was excellent. But somehow the play seemed to sag after the early 
first fine impression. The acting may have been responsible. Stanley Illsley as 
Henry Higgins hectored and domineered with gusto but there was too much 
gusto and not enough gradations. The uniformity of the clamant note was inclined 
to pall. Despite this, however, he kept the play together by his sheer enthusiasm. 

Leo McCabe was unhappy as Colonel Pickering, convincing neither the 
audience nor himself that he was playing a part and not just ambling along the 
stage. Gillian Howell’s cockney accent lacked the right note but this actress 
showed her worth later as an apt pupil of the Professor and in her delightful 
verbal lapses. 

Pygmalion is one of Shaw’s most popular plays. It was a wise choice. But 
for full enjoyment one had to rely on memories of the film version or other stage 
productions. One must, however, be grateful to the management of the Olympia 
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Theatre for their enterprise and good taste in celebrating the centenary of a Dublin 
dramatist of whom this country is not nearly proud enough and whom the nation 
is still slow to honour. 


The Belfast Arts Theatre chose for their An Tostal production an Anouilh 
play which had not been previously seen in Dublin. Anouilh is not at his best 
in this work because of the artificiality of the theme which all his skill could not 
vitalise. We have to do with a young prince re-living the three days he spent 
with the woman he loved before she strangled herself with her scarf. His aunt 
indulges him in his obsession and transfers to her grounds such unlikely things 
as the café in which the lovers had their last meal, the taxi they drove in and 
sundry other post-mortem memory accessories. 

Amanda, a young milliner, is brought in to personate Leocadia as the dear 
departed was called and the play ends by the prince dismissing his romantic 
death-in-life dream for the even more romantic reality of the milliner’s charms. 

The author seems somewhat confused, not knowing whether he should be 
stylised and artificial or romantically serious. The result is a conflation of both 
with an unconvincing play as the outcome. 

Hubert Wilmot’s production was unostentatiously efficient. There was a 
pleasing performance by Janet Hill as Amanda lost in bewilderment among the 
eccentrics. Georgine Anderson played the prince’s aunt with fitting extravagance. 
There was an outstanding piece of comedy acting from David Perry as a head 
waiter which remains long in the mind. 


Limpid River, a first production, was disappointing. The author cluttered 
his play with too many characters who were inextricably related. They had long 
histories all of which had to be told to the audience but which, because of their 
length, did not hold the attention. It was difficult to be sympathetic with the 
former flame of Dolphin Jordan’s second wife, who has just died, when he asks 
that he may have returned to him the stuffed canary he presented her with on 
some important occasion. Nor can we feel much sympathy either for the mourning 
husband when we find that his chamber maid brings him more solid consolation. 
The play was scarcely worth producing and the actors did all that was possible 
with the unpromising material. 


REMBRANDT AT AMSTERDAM 


The 350th Anniversary of Rembrandt’s birth is being celebrated in Amster- 
dam by an exhibition of his paintings and etchings at the Rijksmuseum. Rotter- 
dam is showing a selection of his drawings at the Museum Boymans until early 
in August, when the exhibitions will switch and continue until late October. 
The main focus of interest in all this is, of course, the Rijksmuseum exhibition 
of I0I paintings from 45 collections; the pictures coming from places as far 
apart as Cleveland (Ohio) and the Hermitage, Leningrad. The Leningrad 
pictures include the magnificent “‘ Saskia as Flora,” which is given the place 
of honour on the catalogue cover, and the ‘‘ Holy Family with Angels ’’—perhaps 
Rembrandt’s best picture of a subject he interpreted in a number of remarkably 
different ways around this time (1645). This is the first time these pictures 
have been seen outside Russia since the Revolution, and the exhibition gains 
considerably from their presence. It is a pity however, that the “ Danae” 
also in the Hermitage—could not have been included, although the “ Bathsheba”’ 
from the Louvre to some extent makes up for its absence. 

A high discretion in selection by the Director-General of the Rifksmuseum, 
Jhr. D. C. Roell, and the Director of the Paintings Department, Dr. A. Van 
Schendel, has resulted in an exhibition of superb quality. In a sequence of 
seven connecting galleries one can follow the gradual evolution of the brilliant 
young boy of twenty, through a middle period of distinguished but relatively 
uncomplicated naturalism, to the extraordinary imaginative conception and 
execution of the late masterpieces. These last pictures, depending more on 
suggestion than on realisation for their effect, have a quietistic acceptance of all 
human experience which through very understatement achieves eloquence. 
The turning, distant figure of Christ, for instance, in the “ Denial of Saint Peter ”’ 
(1660) arrests the eye with a tremendous psychological impact. 

The group of early paintings has a deep interest. They show that by the 
time he was twenty a technically mature Rembrandt had explored the limits 
of expression made possible by his literal, realistic predecessors. The growing 
interest in the pictorial possibilities of light becomes marked, especially from 
1630, the date of the dramatically exaggerated ‘“‘ Christ at Emmaus ’’—which 
foreshadows the little ‘La Main Chaude”’ at the Dublin National Gallery. An 
Italian influence is visable in the wonderfully confident and sensitive self-portrait 
of 1629, and indeed this exhibition will prompt scholars to determine the exact 
extent of his contact with Italian influence. One meets a Titianesque echo as 
late as 1661 in “‘ The Falconer ’’—the same richness of cloth and paint, the same 
pyramid of cloak topped by head and feathered hat. The face of the Angel in 
“‘ Jacob wrestling with the Angel” (1659) is perhaps another point with which 
to argue a definite contact around this time. The Ostade-like relish for un- 
sublimated detail evident in the “‘ Diana and her Nymphs” (1635) becomes 
gradually submerged. 
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The Hermitage ‘‘ Portrait of Baartjen Martens ”’ (1640) and the Amsterdam 
“ Portrait of Anna Wijmer ”’ (1641) are of particular interest in that they would 
seem to date the ‘‘ Portrait of a Young Woman ’”’ in our ‘National Gallery to 
around this time,when Rembrandt depicted his sitters with remarkable sympathy 
and skill but without the intense psychological insight which he developed in 
the middle forties—or perhaps from 1642, the year of the “‘ Night Watch ”’ and 
Saskia’s death, which is as convenient a point as any from which to date his 
joumey into isolation. Similarly the ‘‘ Young Man”’ in the National Gallery 
would probably date from a little earlier—perhaps from about 1634, judging 
from the Rothschild ‘‘ Maerten Daey,” to whom the Dublin ‘“ Young Man” 
bears some facial resemblance. 

The Dublin picture at the exhibition—“‘ The Flight into Eygpt ’’—is attract- 
ing a lot of attention. Its uniqueness when seen in such company becomes evident 
—the night scene lit by a fire which gradually excavates the wooded darkness 
in a way which Rembrandt never repeated. 


Rembrandt’s final—and seemingly simple—handling of light often concen- 
trates it into a single point of illumination which gradually blooms until one 
walks in a warm golden haze, surrounded by shadows. This simplicity resolves 
itself on analysis into something exceedingly complex, depending on a balance 
of light as an abstract phenomenon and delicate psychological considerations. 
In the “ Self-Portrait as the Apostle Paul’’ (1661) the light is focussed on the 
head-dress and only gradually does the grey haunted face appear from under- 
neath as from a cave. And again in the “ Reading Monk ”’ (also 1661) the cowl 
tops the shadowed head like a mountain, felt with intense formal preoccupation 
while a line of light across the folded edge of the paper and two pin-points of light, 
on nose and knuckle inhabit this structure with the ghost of psychological pres- 
ence. 

It is a unique exhibition. Much will be written in the coming months about 
his influence as seen here at its source, and also on a more practical matter—the 
cleaning of some of the pictures, which in one case at least seems to have been 
unwise. But such scholarly matters apart, one can go to Amsterdam sure of 
meeting in its full power the tremendous brooding spirit whose acceptance— 
through humility—enables all suffering to be disregarded, who is always human 
and never superhuman as Michaelangelo is superhuman. Acceptance enriches 
humanity and makes one more a man ; belief as a positive force enlarges one to 
its own image. And yet this is perhaps the only final defect in Rembrandt ; 
he remains too much with us. He purifies our fears, he consoles us—he shares 
in our mortality. Only rarely does he enable us to rise above it. 


BRIAN O’DOBERTY 
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THE WoRKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP OF CLOYNE. Edited by A. A. Luce 
and T. E. Jessop. Volume VIII. Letters. Edited by A. A. Luce. 
Nelson. 30s. 


A first impression of the eighteenth century, splendid or seamy, is that 
nothing was tentative or faintly relished. Even the lethargic Queen Ane one 
remembers as Swift saw her in Windsor Park, following the hunt in “a caaise 
with one horse, which she drives herself, and drives furiously, like Jehu, and is 
a mighty hunter, like Nimrod.”’ And the rounded sentences, the ample literary 
ornament, did more than measure the wide political stage or trace the elegancies 
of fashionable ritual; one sees them as a necessary ballast for a spirited age. 
Yet how many of the letter writers must have reached each period with a wary 
attention to a prose insatiable for every felicitous phrase that wit could devise. 
Berkeley was not, however, among them. 

“ Few, if any, of the private letters are studied, or even tidied (com- 
ments Professor Luce). Berkeley wrote to his friends, just as he spoke 
to them, in plain, straightforward English, with occasionally a striking 
phrase. His epistolary style, if he can be said to have had such a thing, 
was not distinguished ; you would not, I think, notice it ; yet analyse 
any of his ordinary sentences ; taste the words, and repeat them sotto 
voce, and you will notice unconscious felicities, as if Berkeley without 
bestowing conscious care on what he wrote instinctively selected ‘ the 
proper word for the proper place,’ and savoured it and listened to its 
sound. He is sincere with his pen, but rarely is he clever.” 

Professor Luce who has prepared all the extant letters—mostly private, 
and ranging in time from 1709 when Berkeley was a Junior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to 1752, shortly before his death—for the present edition of the: 
Works will, in the next volume, annotate each of them separately. Here he 
deals principally with their history and contents, and with the correspondents. 
His distinguished introductory essay presents the eventful background—the 
war with France and Spain, “ Scotland aflame and Ireland ready to catch fire ”’ 
—and the problems of the Peace and the Protestant Succession which prompted 
Berkeley to act as commentator for his anxious friend in Ireland, Sir John 
Percival. 

Berkeley had a High-Tory friend, he says, who served him as “a 
political weather glass. When his spirits were high I concluded our 
affairs went wrong, and the contrary when they were low.’ The. 
metaphor well describes his own letters to Percival of this period ; they- 
form a political barometer ; and in the autumn of 1715 when the climax: 
came, and suspense was at its height, and Percival was in Dublin and’ 
Berkeley at the hub of affairs in London, Berkeley’s letters are a very 
sensitive barometer, regi-tering accurately from day to day and week 
to week the hopes and fears of Whig and Tory, the rise and the fall 
of Jacobite fortunes.” 
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The stimulation of the London circles to which he was welcomed ; breakfast 
with Swift ; the first night of Cato and Berkeley in a box with thenervous Addison 
who, ordinarily abstemious, tried the effect of burgundy and champagne ; trips 
abroad and his alert observations ; the gravity of riots in England ; the Bermuda 
scheme and the difficulties of his stay in Rhode Island: these are his topics. 
The serene full days at Cloyne were shadowed by the death, at an early age, 
of his son William. The note he wrote then to Bishop Benson, Professor Luce 
justly calls “the gem of Berkeley’s letters.’’ The rest of the correspondence 
shows his period through the eyes of the able man of affairs, and communicates 
much of that benevolence and magnanimity that endeared him to his friends ; 
but to Benson he briefly revealed surpassing tenderness and grief for his child, 
and also the Christian submission that shaped his character. 

EH: 


BLAKE AND YEATS: THE CONTRARY VISION. By Hazard Adams. Cornell 
University Press. London: Cumberlege. 45s. 

Dr. Hazard Adams’s book explores the symbolical system of Blake and 
Yeats. As a comparative study, it is concerned with their poetry, Blake’s 
influence (not always overt), his aesthetic theory and Yeats’s interpretation 
of it, the pattern of Blake’s symbolism, and those symbols which Yeats made 
his own and which are essential to the thought of his later years. 

Blake’s vast mythology prompts Dr. Adam’s opening confession: “‘ Strugg- 
ling discursively in time and space, like Blake’s Urizen, I know that the symbolic 
patterns with which I must cope exist in a different kind of time and space—or 
perhaps ultimately in no time and space at all’’; but he has done more than 
struggle. He has the gift—denied to many of the commentators on the poets— 
of receptive stillness, and he imposes no scheme. Blake, under nets of every 
conceivable cunning or composed into attitudes, becomes his grain of sand and 
escapes them all; but the attempt made here to experience the movement of 
wheel and gyre discovers “‘ a world of new dimensions,” and apprehends the way 
in which “ Blake and Yeats looked at the same world from different points of 
view. Yeats focused upon the frustrations of this world from within this world, 
and Blake focused upon the possibilities of this world from a position extremely 
difficult to pinpoint anywhere in the delusion we call space.” 

Consideration of the word “ Symbol ”’ shows how closely the ideas of both 
poets approximate to those of Ernst Cassirer, who has argued that our symbols 
are our reality. 

“ For Blake there is no real world of being set off against a strange, 
subjective world of fantasy . . . For Blake the language of symbolism, 
whether word or pictorial image, is the structure of the world, and 
each image is itself the world in microcosm expanding to its infinity 
in the mind which conceives it and joining in infinity to all other images 
and all other minds. When Blake speaks of the corporeal body— 
the body of Albion, for example—he speaks of symbols which contain 
the world. For Blake any imaginative act inevitably expresses itself 
in a certain pattern of images, archetypal and timelessly accessible 
to any human consciousness. His symbolic method follows logically 
from his theory of knowledge.” 
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“ Sloughing off the imagery of withdrawal and the rhythm of dream, 
Yeats began to champion Blakean action . . . If he came to believe 
that conflict was inevitable in life, he also believed it to be the para- 
doxical principle of harmony in the universe, expressible only by the 
dramatic structure of myth. Blake’s great symbolical system served 
Yeats as a mythological school, a ‘corpus of poetic reference’ which 
related itself to his other interests—magic, esoteric philosophy—through 
what seemed to be a world-wide, communal symbolism, perhaps a new 
religion.” 


These few quotations indicate the form, though not the comprehensiveness, 
of Dr. Adams’s labours. That symbol, or vision, is at once fruit and husk (the 
latter not worthless but communicative shape) demands the utmost interpre- 
tative art if one is to penetrate the paradoxes and profundities of these two 
poets. In addition, there is the difficulty of Blake’s vocabulary and the seem- 
ingly chaotic force of the prophecies. But Dr. Adams’s perceptive approach 
to aesthetic concepts, symbology and poetry, widely and brilliantly illuminates 
their work. 


“In a sense... Blake and Yeats stand contrary—Daimon or 
Spectre to one another. But both work in our sunken world, asserting 
that the strange light glimmering down fathoms through fish, flesh, 
and heavy atmosphere comes from a reality of added dimensions, a 
sphere instead of a wheel—‘ a centre ’—the perfect marriage of energy 
and form. Within their conflict they join to perpetuate the great 
myth of the Poetic Genius.” 


This book, which includes the hitherto unpublished “‘ Michael Robartes 
Foretells,”’ is a major contribution to the study of symbolism in poetry. 


Th: 


PLaTO: PHILEBUS AND Epinomis. Translation and Introduction by A. E. 
Taylor. Edited by Raymond Klibansky. With the Co-operation of Guido 
Calogero and A. C. Lloyd. Nelson. ts. 

THE GREEK TyRANTS. By A. Andrewes. Hutchinson’s University Library. 
8s. 6d. 


The late Professor A. E. Taylor, the eminent Platonic scholar, left in manu- 
script form an important collection of translations with commentary which is 
now being published. He had himself stated that “ The unambitious aim of 
the present translation is merely to be of some use to students of Greek philosophy 
who are either compelled for want of Greek to grapple with the difficulties of 
Plato’s ‘ dialectical ’ dialogues entirely in an English version, or at any rate find 
it necessary to avail themselves of a version as an aid to the Greek.’’ The editors 
of the Philebus, Professor Klibansky and Professor Calogero, and of the Epinomis, 
Mr. A. C. Lloyd, (the Sophistes and Polsticus will appear later) have carried out 
their task with exact understanding of Professor Taylor’s devoted labours ; 
and their own notes on discrepancies between him and other exegetes, and 
occasional criticism of his rendering, have been relegated to an end section. 
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The Philebus, one of the latest of the Dialogues, makes little use of the dramatic 
form. The two interlocutors, Protarchus, familiar with _philosophical contro- 
versy, and the more impetuous, youthful Philebus have their minor roles, Taylor 
suggests, because “‘ if the case for Hedonism as a theory of life is to be seriously 
discussed, it must be taken out of such hands early in the conversation, and 
put into those of a man mature enough to appreciate its true strength and weak- 
ness, and to follow a rather profound study in the psychology of human nature 
with sufficient comprehension ’’—which accounts for the reappearance of Socrates. 
The author of the philosophic Hedonism under consideration was, it is argued, 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, and the anti-Hedonist thesis ‘‘is more likely than not to be 
that of another group of Academics who rejected the Hedonist solution of the 
central mystery of the Master’s doctrine.’? Because the matter had been. so 
thoroughly examined in the Academy, Plato presented it with all the weight 
and penetration due to major principles; and his own verdict is clear. He 
“does not expect the good man to go without pleasure, but to be satisfied with 
the pleasures which he gets as a consequence of the exercise of his intelligence, 
and the strict observance of the law of ‘ measure” on which the health of body 
and mind depends.” 

Mr. A. C. Lloyd has written a distinguished introduction to the Epinomss 
which “develops Plato’s well-known view that man’s goal is to understand 
and contemplate the unity and goodness of the world of Ideas.’’ The present 
editors have produced a volume that Professor Taylor’s many admirers will 
deeply appreciate. 

The age of tyranny in early Greek history has its confusions—the pattern 
and the emphasis seem constantly to shift. Professor Andrewes examines with 
notable lucidity the available material from the seventh to the second century B.C., 
the situations so often ready-made for the dictator, the usurper, the champion 
of the discontented. 

“The cities of seventh-century Greece, in the process of evolving 
a new form of internal government, suffered temporary dislocations 
which were at once the opportunity for tyrants and the justification of 
their seizure of power. At the other end of Greek history, in the fourth 
and following centuries, a progressive breakdown provided similar 
opportunities and caused a similar need for tyranny. In between 
lies the great age of Greek political history, when the institutions which 
Greece had created were in full working order and there was no gap 
for a tyrant to fill.” 

His brilliant analysis of the responsible factors, political, military, racial, 
economic, and his judgment of the autocratic rulers, make his book of consider- 
able value to student and general reader alike. 

eee: 


PLATO IN siciLy. By G. R. Levy. Faber and Faber. 15s. 
THE TwELveE OtympiaAns. And Their Guests. By Charles Seltman. Max 
Parrish. 17s. 6d. 


Miss Levy’s study is concerned with Plato’s life from his middle age 
to his death, the years during which he believed that his dream of a just and 
wise community of men could be realized, and the events which left him dis- 
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illusioned, weary of the effort to transform the ambitions of tyrants or implant 
the virtues that should shape the acts of rulers. 


Plato’s visit to the court of Dionysius I of Syracuse had a bright beginning, 
for the latter was willing to pose as an enlightened patron, and the young but 
influential Dion, whose sister was the wife of Dionysius, was an eager pupil ; 
but Plato’s firm rebuke of his imtemperate host caused his deportation and sale 
as a slave in Aegina. He was, however, immediately ransomed by Anniceris, 
one of the founders of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy. Many years afterwards, 
Dion urged him to return for the benefit of the gifted, if unpredictable, Dionysius 
II. Again the visit was disastrous. This time Dion was disgraced and, in exile, 
joined Plato in his Academy in Athens. Later, Dionysius, with lavish promises 
regarding Dion, persuaded the reluctant Plato to be his guest once more. The 
last hopes of moulding a ruler were soon violently shattered; and after the 
tragic end of Dion, Plato, facing with resolute courage what had become of “‘ his 
burning desire to bring philosophy into the world of action,” dedicated his remain- 
ing days to his writings. 

Plato im Sicily is carefully based on the now accepted material, including 
the Letters and the Dialogues. As a classical scholar at ease in a remarkable 
period, alert to the development of Plato’s thought, and using her imagination 
discreetly when occasion permits, Miss Levy has written a most delightful book. 


The Twelve Olympians is a new and revised edition of a work first published 
four years ago. Dr Seltman writes in its opilogue : 

“For twenty years I lived in the rooms which were once occupied 
by Erasmus, the prince of Northern humanists, who devoted himself 
with equal zeal to pagan and to Christian letters. His example 
is adequate to justify the view that a study of Greek paganism has still 
plenty to teach us about the value of a group of principles that make 
for humanism.” 


But the religious climate and the thought of Erasmus now need their inter- 
preters, and the gods of Greece seem but mute, marmoreal witnesses in museums 
to the unknown. The ordinary reader must, therefore, be grateful to a scholar 
who mediates so urbanely and lucidly between the Homeric age and the modern 
world. 


Mount Olympus, that perfect, inevitable terrestial abode, and the deities 
invested with traits that made them powerful, swift and vulnerable, distant yet 
accessible, are here shown as they appeared for a few centuries to ‘‘ one European 
people (who) devised a genial theology called pagan, enlivened by carefree humour 
and unexampled in that it assumed the existence of a company of the gods who 
understood the foolish as well as the splendid qualities that are constitutional 
to Creation’s most complicated mammalian masterpiece.” 


Courteously but firmly Dr. Seltman protects them from crude patronage, 
and sets out the virtues that so deserve our emulation. The persuasive text 
and fine illustrations make this book a notable introduction to the subject. 
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THE SHEEPFOLD AND THE SHEPHERD. By Columba Cary-Elwes. Longmans. I5s. 
CATHOLICISM AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. By John M. Todd. Intro- 
duction by the Abbot of Downside. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 


The Ecumenical Movement means to the Roman Catholic, if one may judge 
by these two small books, the effort to bring all the wilfully blind or unfortunate 
non-Roman Catholics into the one true Fold. Mr. Todd, assistant editor of the 
Downside Review, with remarkable boldness would allow us to hold to some of 
our practices for the enrichment of the Church. Dom Cary-Elwes patently 
hopes to avoid offence by his comment that heretics cannot always be blamed— 
the guilt often lies with their ancestors. 

After this encouraging start, he discusses the doctrines on which everlasting 
salvation depends, and treats of the Apostolic Succession and Church and Papal 
Infallibility with a few discreet and reassuring references to such awkward 
matters as the condemnation of Galileo and Pope Alexander VI’s depravity. 
We all know the argument about St. Peter’s weakness, but it is rather much to 
demand belief that “‘ Christ lives in the Pope, and supremely ”’ when the latter 
is a man morally corrupt and elected by intrigue. And as Dom Cary-Elwes 
requires literal acceptance of dogma, one is entitled to consider on his terms 
the Roman Church as the visible Body of Christ : the splendours of the Vatican, 
the hoarded material wealth and rich vestments of churches, and surrounding 
all this magnificence the degrading, hopeless, unrelieved poverty of southern 
Italy. As for the heliocentric theory and the rashness of the Holy Office and of 
Pius V, it is one of those proofs familiar to students of ecclesiastical history of 
the chains that would still bind science and liberal thought but for the courage 
of our criticized ancestors. 

Dom Cary-Elwes’s arguments, though eloquently and most earnestly expressed, 
will convince his co-religionists only ; Mr. Todd’s less rigid views are of wider 
interest. 


COMEDY, SATIRE, IRONY AND DEEPER MEANING. A Play by Christian-Dietrich 
Grabbe. English Version by Barbara Wright. Drawings and Collages 
from Contemporary Papers by Dr. S. Willoughby. Gaberbocchus Press. 
30s. 

In the biographical sketch which forms the introduction to her excellent 
translation of Christian-Dietrich Grabbe’s only comedy, Miss Barbara Wright 
defends the unhappy poet and playwright. 

“A poet is a poet and needs a place in society as a poet, not as a failed 

bourgeois. During his lifetime Grabbe was sometimes appreciated as a 

poet but nearly always condemned as a man, and this fate has followed 

him to the present day in the priggish and condescending remarks made 
about him in various works of reference. No one points out, though, that in 
the rare and short-lived periods when society accorded him some sort of 
place, scope and satisfaction, Grabbe had no need to outrage society nor to 
drink to excess, but simply took the opportunity to work. He has been 
blamed for his failure to get on with his benefactors, but what seems to have 
happened was that after the first novelty of having a tame ‘ genius’ about, 
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these benefactors expected subservience and deferential behaviour, and 
Grabbe could only behave like someone who had more important things 
to do.” 
Yet, gifted as he was, it is impossible to ignore Grabbe’s disordered life for it is 
reflected in the content and form of his work. 


Comedy, Satire, Irony and Deeper Meaning is a remarkable little play for 
so young a man. He was just twenty when he wrote it. It is concerned with 
the visit of a finally discomforted Devil to a village where he meddles in the 
affairs of a baron’s niece who has three suitors. Two of them play into the Devil’s 
hands, but the third, ugly and witty, thwarts his schemes. Other characters 
include a drunken, wily schoolmaster and a cowardly, indifferent poet. The 
extravagant invention, the lively derision, the gestures that foreshadow Pirandello, 
the dialogue, have a surface gaiety; but Grabbe’s laughter is in fact as dis- 
illusioned as if he were already back in Detmold, uncaring even of the admiration 
of Heine, mortally sick and defeated. 


THE HISTORIA PONTIFICALIS OF JOHN OF SALISBURY. Edited by Marjorie 
Chibnall. Nelson’s Medieval Texts. Nelson. 20s. 

John of Salisbury, finely praised as he has been for his learning, wisdom 
and great piety, is almost too conveniently an impeccable omament of his age. 
As Dr. Marjories Chibnall comments in her admirable introduction to his 
“Memoirs of the Papal Court”: “ perhaps because of this unanimity of opinion 
the man himself is not easily painted in living colours. The characters of such 
men as Abailard and St. Thomas of Canterbury emerge all the more clearly 
from the criticism or appraisement directed at them from every angle by men 
who knew them. John of Salisbury is known principally through his own 
writings, which are the works of the most accomplished Latin stylist of the 
twelfth century, produced in the active, mature years of his life, between thirty 
and fifty. Consequently it will always be easier to know the scholar than to 
know the man.” Yet in this private account (for so it appears, lacking final 
revision, probably unfinished, and known to only a few in the Middle Ages) 
written for Peter of Celle, his ‘“‘ dearest friend and master,’ the vividness and 
spontaneity, the grave passion for the truth as he observed or could lear it, 
the warm regard for his reader, make manifest not only the quality of the man, 
but also his presence. 

He was the absorbed, discriminating chronicler of the period when Eugenius 
was battling to maintain or restore Church authority in England, Germany and 
the Middle East, and was a regorous supporter of ecclesiastical claims; but 
he also had an enormous relish for every dramatic incident, and was benignly 
aware of human frailties. Dr. Chibnall, as translator and editor has produced 
a volume, excellent in its scholarship, and in every way worthy of her subject ; 
and perceptively she sums up the merits of John’s labours : 

“He made up for a lack of historical training, which was inevitable 
at the time by the sureness of his historical sense and his meticulous 
sense of justice. He is not detached from the events described ; rather 
he is impartial with the impartiality of Acton, adopting a single moral 
standard for all persons and measuring them relentlessly against it.” 
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THE AMERICAN ADAM. Innocence, Tragedy, and Tradition in the Nineteenth 
Century. By R. W. B. Lewis. Cambridge University Press for the 
University of Chicago Press. 41s. 6d. ° 


“This book has to do with the beginnings and the first tentative 
outlines of a native American mythology. The period I cover runs 
from about 1820 to 1860 ; the scene, for the most part, is New England 
and the Atlantic seaboard ...I am interested ... in the history 
of ideas and, especially, in the representative imagery and anecdote 
that crystallized whole clusters of ideas; my interest is therefore 
limited to articulate thinkers and conscious artists. A century ago, 
the image contrived to embody the most fruitful contemporary ideas 
was that of the authentic American as a figure of heroic innocence and 
vast potentialities, poised at the start of a new history.” 

Mr. R. W. B. Lewis has traced the history of that image, vulnerable, illusory 
yet challenging, in great-detail ; and the emergent pattern notably illuminates 
the American cultural scene. His concern is with the “lively and creative 
dialogue ”’ by which a culture announces its identity (the debate sifted, opposed 
or linked the terms: innocence, novelty, experience, sin, time, evil, hope, the 
present, memory, the past, tradition), and, behind it, the story, the Adamic 
myth largely naive and ardent in its New World setting yet, in fact, elaborated 
and sometimes defied. 

The gratifying belief in primitive perfection untouched by a sullied Old 
World and progressing triumphantly towards an ideal future was an inspiration 
(and “the concealed cause of an ethical polemic’’) increasingly realized and 
expounded, but even if the marvellous burgeoning of America denied its European | 
roots, there had to be a term to the idyllic phase and the unquestioning faith in 
the individual ‘ emancipated from history,’ and as his own creator. There was, 
for example, the elder Henry James to apprehend what was below the pellucid 
surface, and to urge that ‘“‘ Life flowers and fructifies out of the profoundest 
tragic depths.” 

In The American Adam this dialogue has free play. The voices of Holmes 
and Whitman, Cooper, Hawthome, Melville, Bancroft, Parkman, Parker and 
Brownson, and others, argue, soar, plead and prophesy, for Mr. Lewis has so 
studied their work that their vision and exegesis, the tang of controversy, the 
robust structure of their confidence, are palpable to the reader. Dialectical 
the course certainly was, cheerful or subtle, impetuous or reserved, but the early 
certainties were finally transformed. 

“The significant fact is that the literal use of the story of Adam 
and the Fall of Man—as a model for narrative—occurred in the final 
works of American novelists, the works in which they sought to sum- 
marize the whole of their experience of America. The Marble Faun 
and Billy Budd, where the Adamic imagery is altogether central and 
controlling, were the last finished writings of Hawthorne and Melville. 
And it was in The Golden Bowl of Henry James that the protagonist’s 
name was Adam. Those novels were perhaps as close as American 
culture ever came to the full and conscious realization of the myth 
it had so long secreted.” 
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The eager voices have been silenced, ‘‘ the American as Adam has been 
replaced by the American as Laocodén ; the Emersonian figure—‘ the plain old 
Adam, the simple genuine self ’—has been frowned quite out of existence ”’ ; 
yet Mr. Lewis is hopeful that the twentieth-century disillusionment and the 
rigidity it engenders are but temporary, for here and there he discerns in American 
literature a stretching of adventurous limbs, a growing protest against dismal, 
imposed creeds. With his finger on the pulse of a Scott Fitzgerald, a William 
Faulkner, of Ralph Ellison, J. D. Salinger and Saul Bellow, he firmly assures 
us of “the indestructible vitality of the Adamic vision of life—and what that 
vision can contribute to the alchemical process of the narrative art.” 


TH: 


In MEMORIAM JAMES Joyce. By Hugh Macdiarmid. William Maclellan, Glasgow. 
PERTS. 


Hugh MacDiarmid is an outstanding figure in Scottish life and letters. His 
is a burning nationalism which he has expressed on the hustings as well as in 
poetry in the native dialect. In the book under review he moves out of the ambit 
of the Scottish literary movement into a much wider sphere as is indicated by the 
sub-title of this long poem: A Vision of World Language. It is here that the 
association with Joyce lies. There were earlier indication that Mr. MacDiarmid 
was leaving the regional behind him to set out on a high and hardly chartered 
road—an almost quixotic pilgrimage—to find a unity in mankind through world 
literature. Himself anticipating objections to his use of verse forms which are 
often without rhythm, the author defends his procedure by quoting the Hebrew 
poet Bialik on the folly of differentiating between poetry and prose. Readers 
will require some time to adjust themselves to accepting as verse lines like : 

Welcome then, Joyce, to our aonach here, 

Here where we alone we can live 

(We who know, pace Middleton Murray, that nothing matters 

Save ‘ the poetry of a fanatic’ and feel ourselves 

What Valery calls ‘ invaded by fanaticism ; 

Suffering the overwhelming progress of a decisive spiritual conquest ’ 

Where nothing matters save Implex and Nodsphere. 
but they will have to realise that Mr. MacDiarmid has dedicated himself to an 
impingment on his brain of the whole range of world literature East even more 
than West. He can be his own critic, calling his poem a divertissement lyrique, 
a rag-bag and ‘this Loch Ness monster’. His is a high seriousness of purpose 
which probably defeats itself by the very loftiness of the aim. The world as an 
indivisible unit is an assumption that those who would walk in multilingual step 
with Mr. MacDiarmid must make. He is a pioneer trying to heal the breach 
between genius and scholarship, literature and learning. There are some 140 
pages of verse in this book and, as all who know the author’s craft as poet will 
expect, his lyric muse is not stilled for long by semantic theories or the innumerable 
dialects of North American Indian. 


ALJ.L. 
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OBSCENITY AND THE LAW. By Norman St. John-Stevas with an introduction by 
Sir Alan Herbert. London: Secker & Warburg. 25s, net. 


The definition of Obscenity in the Oxford Dictionary is obscure. Repulsive, 
filthy, loathsome, indecent, lewd are some of the synonyms. Its source is probably 
from the words 0d on account of, and caenum filth. Norman St. John-Stevas is 
a lawyer who knows how to write. He has made an exhaustive study of a popular 
subject and it will be found to be of academic interest to the barrister and the 
ordinary layman will lear much from it. 


Anything from the hand of A. P. Herbert is amusing and his introduction 
is up to form. He is rather bored with the whole question of lewdness. He describes 
one so-called smutty book where he had to be shown the ‘ naughty bits’ and 
another which was ribald in the sense of shocking but not corrupting. It was 
enough to put Casanova off sex life. Herbert presided over a committee set up by 
the Society of Authors to examine the existing law of obscene libel and to 
recommend reforms. This committee also dealt with horror comics. 


A curious anomaly of the English Law relating to obscenity is that the accused 
may be convicted without evidence or proof of a wrongful act or damage done : 
“Under the Obscene Publications Act, 1857, the author, publisher, printer, etc., 
have no locus stand1 in the court and may not call nor give evidence.” 


The history of obscenity is traced from the plays of Aristophanes to the 
present day. In the 18th century, pornography and the horror novel were popular 
but in Victorian days, what might be called lecherous writing and coarseness 
were frowned upon and punished. In 1822, some years before the accession of 
Victoria the character of Bianca was purged from the schools’ editions of Othello ! 
In 1740, the first circulating library was established in Lodnon. In 1857, Lord 
Campbell’s Act was passed ; this gave magistrates the power to order the destruc- 
tion of books or prints. About this period there were several notable prosecutions 
such as the Hicklin and the Bradlaugh cases. Many illustrious authors including 
poets are considered in relation to obscenity ; we shall only mention a few :— 
Zola, Ibsen, Balsac, D. H. Lawrence, George Moore, Shaw, Wilde, Keats, Byron, 
Shelley. Wells’s Ann Veronica and The Well of Loneliness were temporarily under 
the ban. 

Some of the magistrates were narrow in their outlook. 


There is a splendid chapter on the Irish Censorship and it would be well 
if those responsible for our Censorship Board would read the summing up of 
Mr. Justice Stable in relation to the prosecution of the Publishers and the Author 
of The Philanderer. In his address to the jury he said “‘ Will each of you take that 
book home and read it from cover to cover. Not picking out bits that you think 
have a tendency here or there or picking out bits that you think have a sort of 
immoral tendency, but read it as a book. The filthy bawdy muck ought to be 
stamped out and suppressed. Such books are not literature. You are dealing with 
a criminal charge. It is a criminal charge of publishing a work with tendency to 
deprave and corrupt. Before you can return a verdict of ‘ Guilty ’, you have to 
be satisfied that that charge has been proved.” The jury of nine men and three 
women brought in a verdict of “ not guilty ’’. 
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Horror comics, the sale of which has been largely suppressed may have the 
effect of deciding a child’s sensitivity and accustoming him to accept brutality 
as a normal part of human conduct. 

An author if he wants to give of his best must not be in fear of prosecution. 
The Kinsey Report is considered. 

Among the valuable Appendices are Anomalies of English Law, The Roman 
Index, a selected list of banned books, a Bibliography and a list of reported cases. 
The Index is necessary and valuable. 

Finally the Author states that the chief conclusion drawn is “‘ The law should 
be invoked to suppress pornography but should leave literary expression to be 
determined by prevailing standards of taste. It should draw a fundamental 
distinction between works written with a serious purpose and those which have 
no other aim save the making money by exploiting and degrading the sexual 
passions.” 


Bes: 
DIFFICULT CHILDREN. 


Tue LisTENING CHILD. By Rosemary Timperley. London: James Barzie. 
13s. 6d. net. 


PAULETTE. By Anne Francis. London: J. M. Dent & Son. 13s. 6d. net. 


THE GAME AND THE GROUND. By Peter Vansittart. London: Max Rein- 
hardt. 12s. 6d. net. 


The subject of children looms largely before the public to-day. Delinquents 
are a problem. We have in these columns reviewed during the past year two 
excellent studies: ‘‘ The Prevention of Cruelty to Children ’’ by Leslie Housden 
and ‘‘ The Home Menders ”’ by Basil Henriques. Parents and teachers are under 
greater difficulties than their predecessors, for they have to contend with the 
dangers of horror comics, the cinema, and the rather lax approach to sex which 
is prevalent. There should be schools for parents if the proper teachers can be 
found and the question of corporal punishment should be explored to the full. 
In the schools of Scandinavia, in many States in America and in Britain, this 
horrible procedure has been forbidden. Patience and understanding are more 
effective than beating. 

Miss Timperley has been obviously influenced by Edger Allan Poe and these 
three tales of mystery and imagination, dealing with the psychology of children 
and written in a fluent style should be read by child psychiatrists and by those 
who will surely enjoy the experience of a woman who has studied the mentality 
of the young. We do not know the authoress but we feel she must have been 
or is a schoolteacher. The first story deals with a problem child whose listening 
for the strains of a violin reminds one of the Pied Piper. Her mother cannot 
understand her until one day while a patient in hospital, a nurse confesses that 
she may have mixed up this child with another baby at the time of birth. This 
would never occur in a properly organised institution. As the plot develops it 
seems likely that the listener is the daughter of a violinist who is a sadistic 
criminal. Tragedy is the culmination of a story which we greatly enjoyed. 
The second thriller chiefly concerns an unhappy home. The father is an out of 
work actor who beats his wife; she dies as the result of one of these attacks 
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and he is sentenced to penal servitude. The teachers in the school are at a loss 
how to deal with Nina, who has inherited her father’s artistic gifts and who 
develops a passion for one of the mistresses who has instructed her so well that 
she gives an outstanding performance in the part of Ophelia. When there is 
a possibility of her idol emigrating, she drowns herself. The efforts to deal with 
this problem are skilfully described. 

In the third and last story in the book the chief character is a teacher who 
confesses that her idea in adopting the profession is to be able to wield power ; 
she uses this power to such an extent that one of her best pupils commits suicide ; 
this affects the mentality of the whole school and in an effort to eradicate the 
poison, this malignant woman becomes overwhelmed by her conscience and 
leaps from a window to her death. After this the girls become normal. 

Both maternal and paternal influences on an adolescent girl are important 
and the loss of these to Paulette is demonstrated when her father marries a second 
and gay wife very soon after the death of his first. Our heroine makes very 
little effort to close the gap which her new parent tries to close. This is a good 
record of the life of a girl from 134 to 15 and those who are interested in child 
psychology will derive pleasure from it, but this is a minor effort compared with 
“The Listening Child.” If there is still a series of novels for schoolgirls 
“ Paulette ’’ could well be included among them. 

The third book under review is another study in the psychology of children, 
but of quite a different nature. Two brothers return to their devastated family 
home in Germany aftet the war and make it a refuge in order to re-educate 
children who have lost their parents and who have become dangerous roving 
gangs on the countryside. Treatment is by kindness and understanding. Their 
efforts are bearing fruit when a third brother who is an evil influence appears ; 
he becomes a sort of hero for the children. Drastic steps have to be taken to 
counter this attack and the final dénouement is tragic. This is an exciting novel, 
dramatically written and well worth reading. 

Bs: 


BABY AND CHILD CARE. By Benjamin Spock, M.D. London: The Bodley Head. 
tos. 6d. net. 


This book has an enormous sale in America. We are rather late with our 
review for the publication date was July last and there has been a reprint of the 
English edition. This may well be an advantage for those who missed the first 
notices will now hear from us that this is the best study of the care of the baby 
and of the child up to eleven years old that we have encountered. We would call 
it a dictionary or an encyclopedia of child welfare, sanely, soundly, and humanely 
written, especially with a wonderful insight into child psychology. We can only 
deal with a few of the salient points. The author shares our view that it is nearly 
better for a hard-up parent to do without a meal and to have a nurse if in these 
days she can get one. Mothers are advised to enjoy their babies and not to worry 
about them and the father should make the child feel that he is at least as impor- 
tant a friend. While instruction is given as to the best way of bringing up the child 
with regard to food, exercise and play, that is, the physiological side, pathological 
conditions are dealt with from indigestion to the more serious diseases. Should 
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thumb sucking be stopped ? Should inoculations against diphtheria and whooping 
cough be given? Should circumcision be done? The only important omission 
we can find is a discussion on inoculation against poliomyelitis but we must not 
blame the author, for it is only within about the last six months that there has 
been a pronounced affirmative opinion as to its safety. Discipline without corporal 
punishment is advised. The important subject of jealousy of a new baby is 
mentioned. ‘‘ Sex education starts early whether you plan it or not.” It is all 
important that the young boy should not witness quarrels between his parents ; 
if he does, when he learns about the physical side of sex, he will fit into it the 
picture of a man being disagreeable to a woman. The baby should not be given 
drugs without advice ; the efficient doctor is useful and lay experiments may 
be dangerous. 

The Index is exhaustive but it is in very small print ; in view, however, of 
the enormous amount of material this must be excused. 

Baby and Child Care by Dr. Spock is wonderful value for ten shillings and 
should be the bedside companion of every young mother. 

B.S: 


THE WELFARE OF THE CHILD AT Home. By Lalita Subbaratnam, B.A. Bangalore : 
The Indian Institute of Culture. 


The chief lesson to be learnt from this clever little four page monograph is 
that parents should be educated. There will be no need for corporal punishment 
if the child is taught that discipline means the development of the capacity for 
self control. Youthful delinquency can be fought if parents will learn to bring 
up their children properly, and various valuable suggestions are made by 
Mrs. Subbaratnam. It is good to find that a new nation like India is troubling 
itself about this very important subject. Would that Ireland would do a bit 
more in the same direction. 

Bas. 


Tue AGE OF EXTRAVAGANCE. Edited by Mary Elizabeth Edes and Dudley 
Frazier. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s. 


Everyone should study the Edwardian Age who wishes to know how 
humanity behaves when it has no worries. It is not an edifying spectacle. In 18th 
century France, despite the faults of the aristocrats, there was a certain grace of 
living, a large measure of intelligence, and, at least, lip-service to religion. War 
was a reality, and no one was so born to the purple that their sole aim in life 
became the avoidance of boredom. But in the earlier years of the present century, 
after decades of peace, and with colonies still being snapped up in all directions, 
large numbers of people enjoyed a secure existence, and their only problem 
became how to make it still more agreeable. Their efforts in this direction are not 
a testimonial to anything save human frailty and fatuity. The masculine symbol 
of the period might well be a large cigar, and the feminine one a feather boa. 
Fashions became hideous, showy and grotesque, art was neglected; literature 
discovered that shocking Mrs. Grundy could be more profitable than any display 
of talent; the countryside was still lovely, concrete had not yet come into its own, 
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but in the general state of bored effervescence, people took this for granted, and, 
so far from counting their blessings, and employing their leisure to some profit, 
fritted away their lives eating and drinking a lot, and laughing at very little. 

I do not pretend that this is a complete and over-all picture of the era. Indeed, 
my complaint against The Age of Extravagance, which sub-titles itself ‘‘An 
Edwardian Reader’, is that the book is content to be as irresponsible as the 
period. I should have preferred a slightly more sociological or even philosophic 
approach. As it is we are given a series of excerpts, some fictional and some 
factual, and one gets the impression that this would have been a better book if 
its two anthologists had been less anxious to amuse us. The book, like the epoch, 
is a little too frothy; but E. F. Benson on the Edwardian hostess, Harold Nicholson 
on the Edwardian week-end, and Daphne Fielding on the Edwardian country 
house all manage to be entertaining without being too flippant, and Somerset 
Maugham’s essay on Henry James is quite excellent portraiture from a personal 
angle. 


TuHE Book oF Poisons. By Gustav Schenk. Translated from the German by 
Michael Bullock. London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 18s. net. 


It is a difficult question to answer whether this is a dangerous book because it 
tells the reader how to kill himself, or a safe one because he will know everything 
about poisons, that is, their nature and the best way to save life from their effects. 
Is the author a medical doctor ? The amount of knowledge shown about medical 
matters would suggest that he is, but no degrees are mentioned and the excellent 
translation does not give a clue. Not only does Schenk delve exhaustively into 
every aspect but he gives accounts of his own experiences under the influence of 
certain drugs. The poisons discussed vary from tea, coffee, tobacco and alcohol 
through the whole gamut of the subject to the poisons of industrial civilisation 
and those used as weapons of war. The effect of poisons differs in individuals and 
animals, and children are more affected by certain drugs than adults. Woe betide 
the parent who leaves sugar coated strychnine tablets about! We are specially 
concemed with hyoscine, which with morphine comprised the well-known twilight 
sleep in labour. Our experience when trying out this technique many years ago 
coincides with that of the author. Gelsemium the specific for gout was used to 
lace with watered down alcohol to give it a “ kick’ during the dreadful bootleg 
period in the United States. Many died after drinking this mixture. Bites from 
poisonous snakes can nearly all be cured to-day and snake venom is a specific 
for several ailments ; we ourselves have had experience of its benefit in certain 
types of haemorrhage. Those interested in drug addiction will find plenty of 
information here. Because of the recent banning of heroin in Britain the views 
on morphine and its derivatives are of special value. We understand that the 
Government had to climb down and show their trust in the medical profession. 
Banning certainly would have produced a black market racket. As we read the 
pages we get a sensation of a thriller especially in the study of hashish which has 
been administered to murderers to get them ready for their job. The word alcohol 
is derived from Al Kohol—The finest of something ; what would the temperance 
reformers say to this? One experiment demonstrated that ten hours after 
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drinking 125 grams of alcohol a man will be left with 37 grams in his blood. 
Physical exercise does not help. to eliminate alcohol but food binds a certain 
quantity. “‘ One glass of spirits is equal to the food value of an egg.’”’ The latter 
costs less. Alcohol may be a royal remedy in disease and it is a pity that those 
who protest against its use on moral grounds seem to be unaware of this. It is 
astonishing to read the list of gifted artists and writers who were addicts. Among 
them are Rembrandt, Verlaine, Handel and Beethoven. Alcoholism did not detract 
from the excellence of their productions. Alcoholic beverages are not pre- 
dominately a source of disaster, unless they take hold of the individual. Not for 
nothing do poets sing the praises of wine; they love the convivial glass that 
opens the heart and lends wings to the spirit. ‘“‘ There is no more virulent poison 
than nicotine: only prussic acid approaches it.” As a bald statement this is 
ridiculous. The symptoms and signs of nicotine poisoning are given but enough 
is not shown about the pleasure of smoking. We are surprised that the relation 
between heavy cigarette smoking and cancer is not discussed for this question is 
very much before the public at present. Betel is considered with tobacco in the 
same chapter and it is stated that for two thousand years two hundred thousand 
million people have been unable to live without their daily plug of betel. Tea 
and coffee are included among the poisons ; the first French café opened its doors 
in 1601 and Jacobs opened the first one in Britain in Oxford in 1650. Ether 
drinkers and chloroform inhalers are weil known to doctors ; we were acquainted 
with a practitioner long since dead who used to fall asleep over his patient when 
administering chloroform in labour. 

We are unable to imagine a more exhaustive or comprehensive work on any 
subject and the Outline of Toxicology and the Index complete a monumental 
effort. 

Bs: 


SMOKING AND CANCER. By Alton Ochsner,.M.D. London: Frederick Muller. 
6s. net. 

SMOKING AND Its EFrects. By Sidney Russ, C.B.E., D.Sc. London: 
Hutchinson’s Scientific and Technical Publications. 8s. 6d. net. 


The joys and sorrows connected with smoking have lately been discussed 
in the lay and medical journals to such an extent that it is not surprising to find 
two small books on the subject. 

The first is by a well-known American surgeon and consists of a diatribe 
against the habit and his conclusions are well backed up by statistics, the result 
of research; the other is a reasoned analysis by a non-medical scientist who 
discusses in a liberal manner the pros and the cons. Both books are well worth 
reading. Sir Walter Raleigh has been given much credit for the introduction of 
tobacco, but Jean Nicot first sent the weed to Catherine de Medici in 1560. 

What are the possible advantages and disadvantages ? Some of the advan- 
tages are (1) It is a delightful social habit. (2) It is soothing to the nerves. 
(3) It acts as a preventive during an influenza epidemic. Some of the dis- 
advantages are (1) It does predispose to cancer of the lung, throat, and tongue. 
(z) It spoils the appetite. (3) It may help in causing coronary disease. (4) It 
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warps the nerves. All these several points are discussed by the authors. Other 
plants are used for smoking such as opium, hashish, hemp and betel nut, and 
these are all more deleterious in their effects than the “ fragrant weed.’’ Among 
distinguished men, some of the Popes forbade the use of tobacco, while Churchill 
smokes heavily and is still free from cancer. The cigarette is more harmful 
than the pipe and the cigar and the filtered cigarette and holder are not pre- 
ventives. There are other carcinogenetic factors besides smoking, such as the 
fumes of petrol. A properly balanced diet seems to be important ; in the urban 
population of Sulaimaniya where men and women are heavy cigarette smokers 
there is no cancer and the diet there may account for this. 

There must be a great deal more investigation before tobacco can be named 
as the only blameworthy factor, but research seems to prove at the moment 
that heavy tobacco smoking, especially of cigarettes, and above all when they 
are inhaled, is aetiological in the incidence of malignant disease, in spite of the 
fact that Russ concludes that the case for cancer of the lung being produced by 
smoking is “not proven.” 

Smoking is definitely abused ; it should be prohibited in the theatre, where 
it must interfere with the players, and during meals when it is an insult to the 
chef and the wine waiter. 

The Indices and the References at the end of both volumes are satisfactory. 

In conclusion, the individual must decide for himself whether the pleasure 
he derives from smoking is worth the risk, when he knows that he is more likely 
to develop malignant disease than his friend who does not indulge. 

Life is short and pleasures are few ! 

bac 


VisIONS AND Revisions. A Book of Literary Devotions. By John Cowper 
Powys. Macdonald. 15s. 


Visions and Revisions, an early book of essays, “‘ aimed at being, and what 
it really amounts to, is a book-lover’s private and special shelf of his favourite 
books’; and Mr. John Cowper Powys has in the years since had no reason to 
modify his youthful enthusiasms. 

Rabelais for his great healing merriment, Dante for the searing revelation 
of a mind taut between pride and humility, a Shakespeare beyond the numb 
clutch of academic, pretentious and moralistic hands, Milton, ‘‘ the incarnation 
of the Nietzschean ideal,’ Goethe, Arnold, Shelley, Keats, Hardy, Pater, Dos- 
toevsky, Poe and Whitman—he knows them and their works with as unerring 
a sensitivity for the barely conscious gestures and the inscape of each author as 
for every articulate design. 

He defends the melodrama, the sentimentality in Dickens, reminding us 
that the World’s Puppet-Show jerks as fantastically and on as extravagant 
strings. The submerged world, the grotesque intimations, the shadows: what 
Dickens did was to trace over heavily the dread that we would blur or ignore 
if we knew how. 

“To endow the little every-day objects that surround us—a certain 
picture in a certain light, a certain clock or stove in a certain shadow, 
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a certain corner of the curtain when the wind moves it—with the fetish- 


magic of natural ‘animism’ ... No writer who has ever lived can 
touch Dickens in indicating this sort of familiar sorcery and the secret 
of terror.” 


And how perfectly Mr. Powys understands Charles Lamb : 
“He went through the world with strange timidities and no daring 
stride. He loitered in its by-alleys. He drifted through its bazaars. 
He sat with the crowd in its circuses. He lingered outside its churches. 
He ate his ‘ pot of honey ’ among its graves. And as he went his way, 
irritable and freakish, wayward and arbitrary, he came, by chance, 
upon just those sidelights and intimations, those rumours and whispers, 
those figures traced on sand and dust.and water, which, more than all 
the Law and the Prophets, draw near to the unuttered word.” 
There i: so much one would like to quote. His book with its large, finely 
perceptive appreciations, is the fruit of ardent spiritual adventure for, as a true 
book-lover, he despises the neat, cautious itinerary. 


A REBEL AT HEART. By Canon Guy Rogers. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 6s. 6d. 


An unusually interesting and well written autobiography of an Irish clergy- 
man, who has spent the greater part of his long and active life in England. Bom 
in the South of Ireland, educated in Dublin, he has retained his love for his native 
country, and no doubt much of the “‘ Rebel in his heart ’’ stems from his nation- 
ality. His reminiscences of his schooldays at Wesley College, and his somewhat 
stormy career at T.C.D. in the spacious days of Salmon, Mahaffy, Dowden, Gwynn 
and Bemard, make pleasant reading. He took a good degree in Arts, and also 
his B.D., and was Auditor of the Theological Society in his year. Ordained in 
1900, he held for a short period two curacies in Dublin, but was offered a similar 
post in Kensington, and decided to accept it, as he felt that the Church of England’ 
afforded wider opportunities for service than the Church of Ireland, which as he- 
points out, is not the church of the people. His account of his early experiences 
in London is amusing. He greatly resented his Vicar’s regulation that he must 
wear a frock coat and silk hat when visiting his parishioners! After nine years 
in London he was made Vicar of St. John’s Church, Reading, and worked there 
until the outbreak of the War in 1914. He volunteered as Chaplain to the Forces, 
though this meant resigning his benefice, and was attached to the Brigade of 
Guards, and served with them at the Front, being awarded the Military Cross 
for conspicuous bravery under fire. His political opinions, to say nothing of 
his evangelical outlook, must have startled some of his fellow officers for he 
supported Sin Fein, then in its early days. This chapter of his book is full of 
good stories. On his return from the War he was appointed Vicar of West Ham 
church in an industrial district of London, and there began his deep and abiding 
interest in social reform and the welfare of the working classes, to which the rest 
of his active life was dedicated. Shortly afterwards he was made Chaplain to 
the King, and has served four English Monarchs in this capacity, being now the 
senior chaplain to the present Queen. In 1924 he was appointed Rector of 
Birmingham, and in that great city he worked for 25 years, making St. Martin’s. 
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Church a centre of service in many and varied ways, and, with his wife, taking 
a prominent part in the civic life of Birmingham. He did much broadcasting 
in the early days, and offen was in trouble with the civic authorities through 
his support of unpopular causes. His sketch of his Bishop, that rather contro- 
versial character, Edward Barnes, is a delightful tribute to one with whom he 
maintained friendly relations in spite of many doctrinal differences. In spite 
of the offer of the Deanery of Manchester, and of the Archbishopric of Melbourne, 
he decided that his place was Birmingham, where his heart lay. He was ever a 
fighter for lost causes, and for the help of the under-dog, and thouhg it is difficult 
to class him as only an evangelical, or a broad churchman, he certainly is a 
member of the Church Militant here on earth! 


Hymns as Poetry. An Anthology compiled by Tom Ingram and Douglas 
Newton. Constable. 25s. 


The Victorians, as some of us remember from attics explored in childhood, 
had a pious gusto for emotional, even garish, hymns that were sung on Sunday 
evenings, and which one imagines must have floated up to form a nimbus for the 
family group at the piano or harmonium. The favoured verses, often in charming 
covers and quaintly illustrated, did not always suggest that hymns could also 
be poetry—the more evangelically-minded might even have disclaimed any 
connection. 

That is, of course, a very limited impression of a generation’s devotions. 
The editors of Hymms as Poetry have arranged a notable collection that starts 
with Kethe and the Wedderbums, indicates the denominational differences so 
marked between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, and ends with the 
nineteenth-century’s all-embracing appreciation of religious song. 

“ The nineteenth century was one of the most fertile periods for poetry 
in our literary history, a period of experiment and invention, with 
literature more closely integrated with religion than it is now. The 
period starts vigorously, proceeds to a great climax and then dies down 
in a succession of isolated masterpieces. To continue the selection into 
the twentieth century would make the anthology end with a whimper.” 

The book is fascinating for what it reveals of faith caught up in the splendour 
of biblical imagery, of austere, noble or glowing praise and dedication. Inevit- 
ably there are regrettable omissions, and hymns too self-consciously edifying 
are included, but of many of the writers in their moments of exaltation Henry 


Vaughan’s lines are apt: 
“T see them walking in an Air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days...” 


THE SILENT TaRN. By Hannah Closs. Hodder and Stoughton. tas. 6d. 


The Silent Tarn completes the trilogy to which the late Mrs. Closs brought 
her considerable scholarship and outstanding literary gifts. The three volumes 
(the others being High are the Mountains and And Sombre the Valleys) can be 


read independently but a synopsis of the first two books is included here as some 
time has passed since their publication. 
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Mrs. Closs treats of the Cathari and Albigenses as one sect, and stresses 
the metaphysical and moral dualism, the oriental and Manichaean ideas, the 
austerities of the ‘ perfect’, and the attitude to the world that accounted for 
their savage persecution. The Roman Catholic historian De Wulf has defended 
the Inquisition’s treatment of a people who “ were undermining the foundation 
of the existing social order”’; but she has taken note of the distortions of ex- 
tracted confessions, and is acutely responsive to the spiritual experience that the 
Cathars shared with mystics of the East and the West. 

Her medieval story, set in the French Pyrenees and with Wolf, illegitimate 
son of the Count of Foix, as hero, is a vivid reconstruction of thirteenth-century 
life, with memorable characters and episodes. Its troubadour and carnal loves, 
the battles, treachery and torture, the Catharist tragedy, the vision of the Grail, 
all form an eloquent commentary on the words that preface one chapter: ‘‘ You 
must die to yourself . . . for you are but a bridge, a passage, and your life’s 
reality lies in that which you transform. ”’ 


THE Patriot Son. And Other Stories. By Mary Lavin. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 


MaRIO ON THE BeacH. And Other Tales. |By Louis Golding. Hutchinson. 
Ios. 6d. 


The work of Miss Mary Lavin has much in common with the stories of 
Katherine Mansfield. The qualities that the latter so rigorously sought to 
acquire are impeccably present in this volume The Patriot Son: the 
flexibility, the gaiety and perception, the radiance and delicate irony, the con- 
trolled art. 

A cowed son’s moment of ludicrous yet heroic rebellion ; a small girl with 
notions of grandeur who suddenly and robustly reverts to her plebian state ; 
beauty become articulate in the clumsy body of a young servant girl ; the comedy 
of a slum child’s determination to be a nun (“Sis often says I’d have been well 
able for the savages if I'd gone on with the thing. ’’) when she realises that her 
legs hardly qualify her to become a Tiller Girl in the Gaiety ; the dim shop where 


-a woman’s frigid common sense injures her family, but even more, herself: such 


is Miss Lavin’s material, and very brilliantly she uses it. 

Mario on the Beach is a collection of tales for idle moments. One guesses 
that Mr. Golding on his travels, in hotels and cafés, in the street or over his news- 
paper, has enjoyed making up faintly macabre incidents, odd encounters, small 
griefs and temperamental gestures to attach to prosaic people. In entertaining 
himself with these neatly-turned inventions he also amuses the reader. 


Lorp EpWARD FITZGERALD. By Patrick Byrne. The Talbot Press Limited. 
12s. 6d. net. 


It is the duty of a biographer to present his subject exactly as he was, his 
faults and frailties as well as his virtues and attainments. That is the merit in 
Patrick Byrme’s carefully studied work, which, however, does not deal too kindly 
with some of the characters in the political background. Nonetheless, in proper 
perspective it reveals the shades and shadows behind the high lights in the full 
life of Lord Edward; and it makes a fascinating story of impatient youth, frustra- 
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tion and boredom in the salons of capital cities, of military life in America and 
Canada, political movements in Paris and, finally, of the maelstrom of ’98. Here 
is some factual material, like the Fitzgerald-Linley-Sheridan ‘ triangle’, which 
earlier writers have evaded or smoothed over; and never before have we had 
all the truths about the origins and associations of Pamela and Madame de Genlis. 
This is honest work, free from extravagant laudation and bias. As well as being 
of interest to general readers, it is an addition to national bibliography. 


Anticipating other editions, a few minor considerations are suggested: 
Page 82, line 16— for “‘ Stratford ”’ read ‘‘ the borough of Stafford ’’; and, in 
line 22, ‘‘ a travelling actor and elocution teacher ’’ is unjust to Thomas Sheridan, 
M.A. (T.C.D. and Camb.), a man of many talents, who founded a professorship 
of English, compiled the Orthoépical Dictionary, edited the Works and wrote a 
Life of Swift: Page 83, line 22—-{10,000 was not an imaginary annual income 
but a lump sum which, to the dean’s astonishment, was provided as the marriage 
settlement: Page 159, penultimate lHne—‘‘ Reynolds, a connection of Lord 
Edward,’’ and page 200, line 24“‘ Reynolds was a distant relative of Lord 
Edward ’’; according to Gilbert’s History of the City of Dublin (vol. 3, p. 214) 
the informer was brother-in-law to Wolfe Tone. 


JoReH 


Last AND First In BurMA. By Maurice Collis. London: Faber and Faber. 30s. 


How history repeats itself! It is rather like the story of how the British lost 
Ireland. Reading about how Burma, one of the greatest possessions of the British 
was lost makes one feel the need for a school of diplomacy. As the author says it 
should not have been beyond the resources of our diplomats to keep the Burmese 
inside the Commonwealth. There would seem to us to have been a great chance 
of retaining their hold on the country when the British were fighting against 
Japan ; some of the accustomed Japanese horrors are described and in spite of 
all the British had done for them, the Burmese insisted on their independence. 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith emerges as a hero; he was kind, diplomatic, was a 
good mixer with the Burmese Heads of State but he was constantly hampered 
by the stupidity of the high commands by which no one seemed to know which 
of the several generals was in charge. Dorman-Smith was scurvily treated by his 
government at the finish. That magnificent man Lord Wavell was beset by bad 
luck, General Chian K’ai-Shek was unreliable and Lords Alexander and 
Mountbatten did their best under trying circumstances. The American General 
Stilwell looks in his photograph like a playboy. Collis says ‘“‘ he did not look like 
a General but like a tramp or a character actor on the films’”’. His “ Papers ’”’ is 
the most vivid and indiscreet document of the period but for all his whimsicalities 
and apparent stupidity he is described as a great man. Despite all efforts, Burma 
was lost. The unlucky hero was General Aung San who in his twenties became 
head of the State but like many patriots he was assassinated by some of his own 
countrymen ; here again was a repetition of what happened in [reland. The dates 
of the principal events are concisely quoted and the Index is necessary and 
comprehensive. The photographs are descriptive. Maurice Collis has not only 
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carried out a great amount of research in military tactics and diplomacy but the 
historical significance is so succinctly portrayed with such a light touch that, 
although a serious work, it might well be compared to a delightful novel. 


Bas: 


FREIGHTER. By Susan Yorke. MacDonald. 12s. 6d. 
A TALE UnToLp. By Emmeline Morrison. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Yorke’s latest novel is about the passengers on a dilapidated freighter 
crossing the Atlantic. Robert Rettner, a young pianist violently self-pitying 
because of an accident to his hands, finds himself becoming interested in the 
affairs of a dipsomaniac and his wife, an elderly clairvoyant, a beautiful music 
critic recently widowed whom he, with some chagrin, has to leave to the captain. 
The latter, a “taciturn and hatchet-faced ’’ Norwegian, is the most diverting 
of the characters. His ordinary duties, his love-affair, the trials of stormy 
weather and an insane stewart who drowns himself, are not sufficient occupation : 
he also helps to administer psychotherapeutic treatment to the unhappy Rettner. 
The value Miss Yorke attaches to easy sexual adventures hinders her development 
as a serious novelist. 

The heroine of A Tale Untold is a beautiful spinster of thirty (though she 
coyly and frequently insists that she is old and plain) who, on receiving a small 
legacy, travels abroad in search of romance and adventure. She finds both 
in Tangier and in Austria under the Nazis, where she is helpless in the hands of 
the handsome, ruthless Maurice Granelle. He is meant to be a mysterious 
character but his secret is obvious. The merits of this story will doubtless be 
clear to the reader who enjoys women’s magazine fiction. 


AMBUSH. By Jean Hougron. Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 
No TROPHIES RAISE. By Mervyn Wall. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


M. Hougron’s novels, set in Indo-China, notably portray the people and 
the landscape. Ambush is a story of suspense though the outcome is never in 
doubt. Legorn, a French farmer, is, in the opening chapter, in hospital being 
patched up after an ambush in which his wife and small son were killed. He 
has one obsessive aim: to prove that, as he suspects, it has been no Viet-Minh 
attack but the work of his enemy, the generally-hated Vorlang. He returns 
to his magnificent farm, heavily in debt. Impassively he looks at the damage 
done by his bailiff who is in the pay of the covetous Vorlang ; and with a terrible 
patience plans to settle his debts, deal with his servant, and overcome his sickness 
sufficiently to track down and kill his enemy. The tension lies in the dogged, 
weary journey of a man who has lost the fruits of his labour and his happiness, 
and who turns away from the beauty of the land he has made his own to achieve 
his purpose. The end comes abruptly, and if Legorn’s own fate is not actually 
stated it is implicit in this deliberate pulling down of the pillars of his life. 

Mr. Mervyn Wall continues in No Trophies Raise his examination of the 
contemporary Irish scene. His satire concerns ‘ Pig Feed’ Sam Welply whose 
wealth and crassness have won him great respect, his craven son, a secret society 
that has perfected the art of making religion pay, and a branch of the Civil 
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Service, which harbours to its consternation a philosopher with an international 
reputation. When the shabby little scholar, Albert Thomas Hand, has added 
further glory to the elegant Minister for Arts and Crafts-he is neatly deprived 
of the pension that would enable him to pursue his labours in frugal comfort. 
At a convention of savants sponsored by Welply at the Killarney hotel on which 
he has lavished the excesses of his vulgarity, the embittered Hand dies. 

There is much wit and comedy in this attack on the mentality and schemes 
of the new bourgeoisie ; and those English critics who have protested that the 
fantasy is too extravagant might profitably examine the correspondence columns 
of Irish newspapers, and the reports of borough and town council meetings. 


Roman Mornincs. By James Lees-Milne. London: Allan Wingate. 17s. net. 


This is a short book of 148 pages, but it is surely an example of multum 
in parvo, for it is packed with information which although in large part technical, 
will be easily understood by the tyro. It is suggested that it is in no sense a 
guide-book, but if we were exploring Rome we would find it more factual than 
most guide-books. It deals with buildings representative of six phases in the 
architectural history of the City and there are eight chapters :—(1) Ancient 
Rome ; (2) Early Christian ; (3) Romanesque ; (4) Renaissance 1; (5) Renaiss- 
ance II; (6) Baroque I; (7) Baroque II; (8) Rococo. 

It is significant that the dedicatee is Sacheverell Sitwell who is so well-known 
as an expert on European architecture. 

The Author tends to be romantically remmiscent: he recounts the tale of 
Pope Leo X who prostrated himself before the corpse of Raphael, and the cruelty 
of the Colosseum where so many Christians were torn in pieces. Contrary to 
these aspects the Piazza of St. Peters is warm and welcoming. Those of us who 
know this impressive building will heartily agree with this dictum. While old 
buildings do not change, the surroundings may, and so while we may criticize some 
of the modern monstrosities so out of keeping with their surroundings we can 
scarcely do the same with the ancient Roman structures. Form is all important 
and makes for the ultimate aesthetic value of a work of art. The Pantheon, 
in spite of various alterations at different times is still beautiful with the Dome 
the pre-eminent personality if such a term can be used in relation to a building. 
While the history of Rome has been continuous for over 2,700 years, its history 
is still in the making. 

The names and characters of many of the distinguished architects are given. 
Peruzzi when only 22 first worked in Rome in 1503 under Bramanti on a design 
for the new St. Peters ; he was a painter, a mathematician, an astrologer and an 
inventor of mobile scenery. Many books have been written about this erudite 
young man. Bernini pre-eminently a sculptor was a pioneer in the Baroque 
style and he outlived his possibly less skilful rival Borromini. 

Baroque was much criticized in its imaugural days and Charles Dickens 
expressed the view that they were ‘‘the most detestable class of production 
in the wide world.” 

Apparently the exact meaning of Rococo is still under discussion ; it is 
“old fashioned,’ according to the Oxford Dictionary. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says “ Literally rockwork,” “ A debased style at the best essentially 
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fantastic and bizarre.” ‘‘ The Architecture of the Italian Renaissance’ sums 
up: ‘ Rococo is rock work. It is not serious. It is gay. It is therefore per- 
nicious and not to be tolerated.’’ Most of us who are interested in art will dis- 
agree and the many glorious fountains are examples which emphasise our opinion. 
As Pope Sixtus V. opined, fountains gladden the heavy hearts and are therefore 
to be encouraged. 

The Author concludes: ‘‘ We have had proof that engineering can be made 
palatable when served in certain outrageous shapes and disguises. These may 
be easily discarded and quickly replaced, as the fleeting tastes of posterity dictate. 
Let us pray that they may become ever more ephemeral and—rococo.”’ 

Apart from the layman, the architect must have ‘‘ Roman Mornings ’”’ in 
his library and he will find the Bibliography at the end of each chapter will be 
necessary to any research. 

There are fourteen illustrations of eight buildings, and we feel the value of the 
work would be enhanced by a greater number. If it were possible to obtain 
photographs of some of the architects mentioned, it would add to the enjoyment 
of the descriptive portraits of these illustrious men. 


, 


BMS; 


THE SHAPES OF THE RIVER. By Gwen Barnard. Text by Eugen Walter. 
Gaberbocchus Press. 30s. 


Miss Gwen Barnard has used some odd tools—including the wheel of a 
child’s toy bicycle—to make her pictures of the Thames. The patterns that 
barges and cranes, the river and its traffic, can assume for the surprised eye at 
different hours—bold and incisive in sunlight, hesitant in mist—are recorded 
with zest and swiftness. The text with its play on words, its medley of styles 
and lay-out, the verses repeated in green ink for reading in a mirror, are an alert 
comment on Miss Barnard’s work. This is a decorative and diverting book for 
those who know the Thames. 


MounTAIN Doctor. By Fernando Namora. Translated from Portuguese by 
Dorothy Ball. London: William Kimber. 18s. net. 


Doctor Namora worked for nine years in one of the remote mountain villages 
of Portugal. He was very much up against the ignorance of the villagers who 
believed in “ healers’, and the midwives were grossly ignorant. He succeeded, 
however, in gaining the confidence of his patients. Numerous cases are described ; 
many of them ended fatally. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing and the 
knowledge of medicine imparted to the reading public in books of this kind is 
defiitely dangerous and frightening. The essence of many of the 15 tales is morbid. 

There are some fine photographs of glorious scenery. 

BMS: 


THE SINGING OF THE TRAVELS. In Search of Dance and Drama. By Violet 
Alford. Max Parrish. 17s. 6d. 

Spain is a country that Miss Violet Alford, the distinguished authority on 

European folk dances, has visited often ; and her present book gives a fascinating 
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aoccunt of ancient regional dances, troupes and their medieval characters, 

costume, song and open-air dramas. After richly detailed sections on Cantabria, 

Andalusia, Aragon, and on Basque festivals, Miss Alford describes carnivals in 

Switzerland and the traditions of Provence. Yet The Singing of the Travels 

is not only for the folklorist ; it is also a very gay and vividly written travel 

book with numerous scenes as diverting as this sketch of a bath attendant from 
Zaragoza. 

“When, after heavy meals, the patients were sleeping, Pilar Morales 

would come upstairs and start her Jota coplas in the true Jota voice. 

Very soon the whole staff came too, slinking in one after another to 

stand round the walls, enrapt. We had the cook and kitchen hands, 

the aged waiter and the whole hotel family, whose father was an honour- 

able Andorran Parliament Councillor and wore a three-cornered hat 

and a cloak at Council meetings. As each ringing verse ended Pilar 


would lay a hand on her breast, modestly remarking, ‘ Very good, 
isn ts 30 238" 


LyInG AT DEATH’s Door. By Marten Cumberland. Hurst & Blackett. 10s. 6d. net. 


Most likeable and human of fictional detectives is Commissaire Dax, who 
encourages his brigadiers, Norman and Alder, in the fatherly manner and who 
considers evildoers to be clients whom he never judges; it is for them to judge 
him. Unlike the immortal Holmes, who sought inspiration from the god Nicotine, 
Dax stimulates his mental processes with an epicurean meal, preferably in the 
Café Lorraine. For all that, he is ‘‘ by caution cunning and by nature cold ”’ 
when solving the mysteries which are set for him by the ingenuity of Marten 
Cumberland. Show him corpus delicti and the hunt is up: and when the obstacles 
have been cleared, and miscasts corrected, it ends as it began, with a kill. In 
Lying at Death’s Door the scent leads from the Bois, where a hitherto obscure 
dressmaker has been slain, through avenues and boulevards and arcades, to 
puzzling situations and actions which eventually are explained by the logical 
reasoning of the patient Commissaire. The case is solved by clear deduction, 
from shreds of seemingly inconsequential information gathered from the artist 
whose whim it was to paint a self-portrait on his studio door, the actress who 
framed her answers as if she were speaking the lines in a play, the garcon learn- 
ing to talk English and from the other one who retailed anecdotes about his 
wife. 

Throughout the story we enjoy the author’s penchant for the Parisian en- 
vironment. The dialogue is a rare balance of light humour and seriousness; or, 
should we say, of light humour expressed with serious intent? From Marten 
Cumberland we expect high quality entertainment, always, and always he satisfies 
us. Dax is never satisfied until the handcuffs are adjusted and all is finished— 
all but the Symphony. 


In Just AN OrpinarRy Case, by Bruce Graeme (Hutchinson, tos. 6d.), 


Detective Sergeant Platt’s rural area behaves itself with commendable rectitude 
until a fatal ‘hit-and-run’ accident, and the surreptitious disposal of a body, starts 
a train of events which bring trouble to a number of innocent people, and to 
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some who are not so innocent. Fraud and forgery and suicide are in this intricate 
case, which is solved by ordinary police routine. At the end one regrets that 
the capital charge could not have been brought against the avaricious brother 
and sister whose fell purpose was forestalled by a Bentley. 

Based on authenticated accounts of the Commando attack on General 
Rommel’s head-quarters at Tobruk is Anthony Richardson’s ROMMEL’s BIRTHDAY 
Party (Max Parrish, 8s. 6d.), an active story, fully satisfying to all who enjoy 
reading about gun-and-dagger business in the desert. The historical value of the 
ruthless exploit has been absorbed fully by acknowledged sources, but very little 
is lost by presentation in narrative form. 

From North Africa we turn to the East African terrain outlined on the end- 
papers of Wilson MacArthur’s SimpA Bwana (Hurst and Blackett, 12s. 6d.), 
essentially a full-blooded story of life on a game preserve, where danger lurks 
when man-eating lions are on the prowl and the click of a camera shutter, or of 
a dud cartridge, may mean death for tourist or ranger. For Jock Drummond, 
life is full of cares and irritations: mankind must be protected, fauna preserved, 
civil servants tolerated; then there are the estranged Grace and the enticing 
Pamela. Those who are partial to romance and drama in the wide, open spaces 
will appreciate this high grade novel. 

Booksellers are stocking on the ‘‘ Children’”’ shelves THE FOREST OF 
QUOKELUNDE (Max Parrish, 8s. 6d.) which provides amusement and inspiration 
for the ‘teenagers and is not without interest for those of their elders who look 
for light reading at odd moments. The story, by Michel Rouzé, has the dis- 
tinction of being a prize winner in France, and it is remarkable for the resource- 
fulness of the youthful characters who go exploring beneath the Mont St. Michel. 
Traditional, and embellished by a sketchmap, it bears the stamp of verisimilitude. 


THE PomMPADouR. By Margaret Trouncer. London: Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


The whole atmosphere of France in the time of Louis XV. foretold evil 
and there is no doubt that the frightful extravagances in mistresses, buildings 
and at least one unnecessary war brought the country to a pitch which was 
a forerunner of the revolution and the execution of the King’s grandson 
Louis XVI. 

Madame de Pompadour was an amazing character; the daughter of a thief 
and a woman of loose living she managed to become the ruler of France through 
her liaison with the King, in spite of the fact that she was frigid and had to resort 
to aphrodisiacs to fit herself for the ardours of her lover. At the break with 
Louis she had “‘ for six years borne uncomplainingly les fatigues de l’amour sans 
plaisir’. She delighted in buildings and gardens, and Bellevue and the Grand 
Trianon will always help to keep her in memory. Among her hobbies were 
engraving, printing and serious reading. This volume is a new and revised edition 
of The Pompadour which was first published in 1937. Margaret Trouncer gives 
a fascinating study of the woman and of the happenings during this unpalatable 
reign. There are two photographs of paintings of the heroine by Boucher and 
De la Tour. Among the Appendices is a list of some of the writers, composers 
and artists of the time. 

This is an exciting narrative. Bes: 
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BEASTS AND MEN. By Pierre Gascar. Translated by Jean Stewart. London : 
Methuen & Co. 12s. 6d. net. 


There is quite enough misery in the world without a book of this kind ; 
however, if anyone wishes to read about horrors he may enjoy it. In our opinion 
it is untrue to say that there is absence of communication between man and the 
animals ; on the contrary communication and in addition, love between them 
may be intense. There are six stories about animals; the first is a horrible one 
describing the torture of horses and the second is about a sadistic butcher. The 
others are in a similar cruel vein. Misery is the predominate note of the long 
short story at the end ; it describes a prisoners’ camp during the last war. 

Beasts and Men was awarded the Prix Goncourt in 1954, so evidently this 
sort of literature is appreciated by some sections of the public. nae 


THE GREAT TEMPTATION. By Hans Kades. Translated from the German by 
E. E. Ashton. London: Angus & Robertson. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a fascinating and interesting story of a medical student, Richard 
Gerband who posed as a doctor. When the war started he had about a year of 
his medical course to complete and he was drafted into the medical corps. 
Because of a shortage of qualified practitioners he was forced to perform many 
major operations which he accomplished with success. At the termination of 
the war he was penniless, as were many of his countrymen, when by chance he 
met an old patient whose life he had saved by a timely operation. This man had 
become Landrat (a chief officer of local governments) and insisted on making 
Gerband a deputy chief of medical staff. In this position he achieved fame 
especially through a life-saving operation for pulmonary embolus. All the time 
he felt himself in jeopardy until he reached a stage when he had to confess he 
was not qualified at the time of his appointment to his position in the hospital. 
In the meantime he had managed to obtain his degree. The account of his trial 
for practising under false pretences makes exciting reading. What would be 
the attitude of the General Medical Council under similar circumstances ? 

This book is not entirely esoteric. The characters of Gerbrand and of the 
different members of the medical staff are well drawn and his love affair with the 
daughter of the Landrat is a pleasant interlude. It is not often we can recommend 
to the general public a work which includes so much medical lore. 


B.S. 


ABROAD ON THE CHEAP. By Wendy Hall. Faber Popular Books. Faber. 
tos. 6d. 


The inexperienced but ambitious traveller with a modest purse will find 
Abroad on the Cheap invaluable. Having warned her readers that luxury and 
economy do not go together, Miss Hall covers thoroughly and in the most practical 
manner all that needs to be known: the cheapest countries or districts, and 
seasons, methods of travel, tours, accommodation, meals, holiday exchanges 
and courses, organized camps ; and all her information is sensibly related to the 
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familiar—for example, ‘The meal for which an estimate is given consists of 
two fairly simple courses, and perhaps soup, in a modest restaurant, or chain, 
which might compare with Lyons’ Corner Houses.’’ There are chapters, too, 
on currencies, passport formalities, tipping, shopping, emergencies, travel agencies, 
and the acquiring of a smattering of foreign languages. 

The more knowledgeable traveller who has viewed unhappily the queue 
of hotel servants gathered to bid him farewell, and bitterly learnt the curiosities 
and irrelevancies of phrase-books, or been painfully astray in his calculated 
expenses, will wish that he had encountered sooner this useful compilation. 


Tue AscENT OF Rum DoopLe. By W. E. Bowman. Max Parrish. 10s. 6d. 


If the hero of The Diary of a Nobody had in a mood of abandon turned to 
mountaineering, he would have produced something like this account by the 
invincibly conscientious leader of the expedition which conquered the world’s 
highest mountain, the Rum Doodle. A sense of duty has dictated his tribute 
to companions, hand-picked and intrepid by accident, to the army of Yogistani 
porters whose speech was from the depths of their stomachs and whose loyalty 
is firmly acknowledged on every other page, and, more doubtfully, to the in- 
exorable and temperamental cook. A magnificent and unfailing stream of clichés 
takes care equally of the landscape, the cables home, the constant hazards, and 
the lofty reflections of the leader. 

The Ascent of Rum Doodle is exceedingly funny ; and one does not need a 
close acquaintance with “a sheer glass-like face of ice broken only by rock, 
snowfields, ice-pinnacles, crevasses, bergschrunds, ridges, gulleys, scree, chimneys, 
cracks, slabs, gendarmes, Dames Anglaises, needles, strata, gneiss and gabbro”’ 
to appreciate so singular an achievement, or the remarkable illustrations. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER FROM ASSAM. By Lakshminath Bezbaroa. Translated 
and Illustrated by Aruna Devi Mukerjea. The Indian Institute of Culture. 
Rs. 5/12. 
THE WONDER WoRLD OF STRANGE PLANTS. By Marie Neurath. 
INSIDE THE ATOM. By Marie Neurath. Max Parrish Colour Books. 6s. each. 
The late Lakshminath Bezbaroa, a noted Assamese writer, collected and 
published the tales of his country. His daughter, Aruna Devi Mukerjea, has 
translated and illustrated the volume The Grandfather's Tales. It will very much 
interest the student of folk-tales for here are the familiar rédles and episodes: 
the princess under a spell, the wicked stepmother, the quest and the seemingly 
impossible tasks, giants and witches, the plotting elder brothers and the triumph 
of the youngest, the journeys and neglected warnings: but there are also some 
unusual features. Many of the stories will please children who love their Grimm 
and Hans Andersen. Others, however, have a casual, uncertain justice, in- 
difference to animals, and ruthless, excessive punishments. What, one wonders, 
is the reaction of the Assamese child to ‘The Plum Tree’. It tells of the Queens 
who were so charmed with a cuckoo that they disobeyed the King’s command 
to fry it for his supper. Instead they prepared a frog for him. ‘‘ So the King 
was very angry and ordered the six Queens to be trampled under the state 
elephant’s feet...” 
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The Max Parrish Colour Books with their fascinating illustrations and 
excellent texts are designed for the child with a lively interest in the world around 
him. Strange Plants, which describes for example, the water-lily, the pitcher 
and sundew plants, the Venus Fly-trap, banyan and mangrove trees, cacti, and 
how seeds cross oceans and deserts, will be found entrancing. Inside the Atom 
is intended for boys and girls who want to learn about electrons and neutrons, 
radio-activity, how X-rays give pictures of bones, what hydrogen bombs are. 
Its diagrams and information are remarkably lucid. 


LEVENE. By James Hanley. London: Macdonald. 15s. net. 


This is a thriller about a Polish sailor who is washed up on the shores of 
England after a wreck. Without any identification papers he finds himself ina 
hut outside a town. Grace Helling finds herself in the same place. She has never 
experienced any real affection and when her well-to-do parents are killed in an 
air raid she feels herself free for the first time in her life. Levene is about 30 ; 
she is 45. Although she is in a higher station of life she falls in love with him and 
they live together. The dénouement is reached when he kills her. The story is 
told in a series of flashes back. This is not quite up to the standard of some of 
Hanley’s other novels but it will appeal to those who enjoy the macabre. 


Bas: 


SoME RIsE By Sin. By Claude Houghton. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


The notion that novels are frivolous productions of the ‘ escapist ’ mood is 
one not likely to die in the reign of puritan industrialists, but the works of Claude 
Houghton might be offered as a refutation of such anti-cultural nonsense. 

In all his books Houghton exposes characters that so behave, develop, and 
react to other characters that every page of a story becomes deeply significant 
for our epoch. Thus in Some Rise By Sin we are first introduced to Nigel Monk 
and his associates. Here we have one of the most destructive types in our dis- 
astrous moment of history. He might be called the phony revolutionary ; or, 
perhaps more accurately, the mere social reformer, hardening all the time as he 
changes from a youthful idealist to a sterile doctrinaire with a growing and 
increasingly bitter hatred of the people whom he would ‘ educate ’ and plan for. 
The fact that our Nigel Monks are often grotesque or superficially comical in 
appearance will de ceive only the fool ; but that is enough to put your trafficker 
in hate at the head of a prevailing party! You don’t get rid of a Hitler by 
‘crack’ about his moustache, if only because the humourist may be working to 
soften us up before Evil strikes. 

Nigel Monk then is significant in his sentimentalising over virtues he becomes 
incapable of possessing. He lives for hate and destruction, even if they mean 
self-destruction. He is contrasted with the generous sinners: Diana, the reck- 
less daughter of a reckless soldier ; and Archie Carey, the frayed end of a once 
stout line. Both sinners and unco‘guid are contrasted with Diana’s husband, 
Peter Blade, a man of nobility and endowed with the insight given by complete 
unselfishness. 
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The story of three men fighting for the lovely Diana, fighting in such utterly 
different ways, whilst she only slowly comes to appreciate the forces involved— 
this is an exciting tale. It is the old struggle between good and evil with the 
essentially modern touch of our chaotic values (personified, and shaped by the 
story’s action) working to a revolutionary frenzy, but resolving itself into at 
least a promise of that harmonious functioning of body and spirit that we call 
peace. 

MARTEN CUMBERLAND. 


AN BHEATHA PHLEISIURTHA. An tAthair Fiachra, O.F MCap., M:A.°Ph.D., 
S.T.L. Sdirséal agus Dill, Baile Atha Cliath. 8s. 6d. 


An tAthair Fiachra is now well-known to Irish readers as a writer on 
philosophy. In this book he is concerned chiefly with human life on its lowest 
plane, which he compares with plant life, and he promises to deal more fully 
with the higher planes in further books. He has read widely the works of 
ancient and modern philosophers, and, though he has his preferences among 
them, his advice is that people should think for themselves and form their own 
philosophy, and his book is a help towards that, explaining the basis of human 
activity. This is excellent advice, for the misfits and malcontents of human 
kind are those who never come to an understanding with the life in which they 
find themselves. 

The author’s analyses are clear and full of common sense. I am inclined 
to disagree with him on minor points; for instance, the way in which he divides 
the activities between day and night, placing the intellectual in the morning and 
the bodily at night. Some people find that they do mental work better at night. 
Perhaps both theories place the cart before the horse. Those who work their 
brains during the day, require relaxation in the evening when their brains are 
tired. Those who do mental work late into the night are possibly still mentally 
tired in the morning. It is a matter of habit rather than a rule of life. Surely, 
too, there is nothing that stimulates sexual desires more han the bright heat of 
the sun, though our author would classify that among nocturnal desires such as 
feasting and dancing. He also says that women are more talkative than men; 
but then his vocation has kept him in touch with a more rarified masculinity 
than we other worldlings encounter. I do not altogether agree with his views on 
laughter. But these are small matters. 

This is a wholsome book and provocative of thought. The special terms 
are well chosen, but the chapter explaining them might have been put at the 
beginning, for not all people start by reading the end of the book. The style 
is clear and natural, and the author has a pleasant sense of humour. A book 
to be recommended. ana 


ErupEs ANGLAISES. Octobre-Décembre, 1955. Janvier-Mars, 1956. Didier, 
Paris. 400 fr. each. 


The Octobre-Décembre, 1955, number of Etudes Anglaises includes a critical 
essay on the work of Charles Williams by R. T. Davies, and an excellent study 
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by J. Dobrinsky, ‘ Aspects Biographiques de l’Oeuvre de W. Somerset Maugham : 
l’Enfance.’ The Janvier-Mars, 1956, number opens with a consideration by 
A. Koszul and J. Loiseau of the problems of translating Shakespeare. Among 
other interesting articles are J. G. Ritz’s ‘ The Windhover de G. M. Hopkins,’ and 
L. A Leclaire’s ‘Anthony Powell. Biographie spirituelle d’une Génération.’ 
The contributions to this Journal, in French and English, are always informed 
and wide-ranging. 


Booxs ABRoAD. An International Literary Quarterly. Winter, 1956. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 


The present issue continues a notable survey of national literatures. Joseph 
Wittlin, the poet and novelist, reviews contemporary Polish writing ; Professor 
J. Remenyi discusses Hungarian Letters in the last thirty years; Dr. Milada 
Souckova stresses the critical years in recent Czech literature ; and Dr. P. Christo- 
phorov considers aspects of modern Bulgarian work and discernible trends. 
These essays, though noting sadly the effects of an imposed ideology, are alert 
to every creative effort, and most informative. There is, in addition, the usual 
lengthy section devoted to reviews of foreign books. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Philosopher for Human Rights. By Henry Butler. 
Allen. Reprint No. 17. 

HEAVEN AND HELL FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By 
H. H. Price. Reprint No. 16. The Indian Institute of Culture. Basa- 
vangudi, Bangalore. Each 12 Annas. ' 


Mr. H. B. Allen, Vice-President of the Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsylvania, at the request of the Indian Institute of Culture sent a paper to 
be delivered in honour of the 250th anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth. 
It is a tribure that stresses his teachings on the equality of all Human Rights. 
Professor Price’s contribution is a careful examination of the quasi-material and 
psychological conceptions of the Other World, suggesting that the two theories 
are complementary rather than opposed. 


COASTLINES. Spring, 1956. Los Angeles, California. 35 Cents. 


Coastlines, typical of the small American magazines, will interest those 
curious about the quality and aims of their contents. Here are the inevitable 
story about children, the interior monologue, cynical and jagged, the earnest 
criticism and experimental verse. The editors assert: ‘‘ We believe that there 
is a place in the world for the intellect, since the intellect is necessary for the 
perception and interpretation of what is going on around us. Although we feel 
the intellectual should defend and advance his position, we are opposed to intell- 
ectualism which is primarily pedantic.” In fact, most of the contributors to 
this class of magazine need fear pedantry less than easy conformity to prevailing 
fashion. 
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